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OLIVE’S TRUST. 
‘By the Author of “ Fault on Both Sides,” §c. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
To know, to esteem, to love,—and then to part 
Makes up life’s tale to many a feeling heart: 
, Coleridge. 

As soon after her sister’s departure as she could 
manage to steal away unobserved Olive left the res- 
taurant where the wedding breakfast had been given. 

In such scenes she felt herself sadly out of place. 
The grief, the suspicion, the sorrow, and the fear 
she entertained weighed her down, and she had no 
heart for gaiety or merriment; besides which, with 
the exception of little Alice, she was amongst entire 
strangers, who wondered not a little on inquiring who 
that big-eyed, melancholy girl was to hear that she 
was a sister of the bride. 

Olive had carefully avoided Mrs. Greville Paisley 
and her friends, and now, for the first time finding 
herself in the circle in which her sisters had lived 
since they took up their residence in London, she felt 
sadly out of her element, ; 

The very gaiety and mirth by which she was sur- 
rounded pressed heavily on her and jarred her sensi- 
tive mind—not, I would have you understand, that 
she was one of those girls who look upon enjoyment 
as sinful—no one was more fond of pleasure than she, 
but early care and responsibility had been thrust 
upon her, and had deprived her of power to take de- 
light in the happy vanities and frivolities of the world. 

She drove home to Ramases Terrace sad and re- 
flective. Phoebe noticed how pale and ill she looked 
when she opened the door to her, and would have 
bored her with well-intentioned but troublesome 
questions had not Olive signed to her to leave the 
room. 

When alone the poor girl hastily took off her bon- 
net and veil, and in her white dress cast herself upon 
the sofa, partly to think and partly to rest—for the 
fatigues of the morning had been t for one only 
just recovered from an illness that had been almost 
death. Q 








[THE SELF-STYLED MRS. MARKHAM. ] 


No words can describe the effect the discovery of 
the emerald amongst her sister’s jewels had had 
upon her. She knew she could not be mistaken in 
the jewel, its size, shape, and hue were indelibly 
fixed in her memory. It was by that stone she had 
hoped to discover her father’s whereabouts—it was 
by that stone she had hoped to find out the murderer 
of Greville Paisley. 

It had been rudely torn from the finger of the 
murdered man, to that the hand and the last written 
words of the unfortunate captain bore witness. When 
she heard of it next, it was in connection with her 
old lover. She had accepted this fact as confirma- 
tory evidence that Charlie Wilding had had a share 
in the foul deed committed in the field close to the 
“ Load of Hay’’ inn at Ripplebrook. But the discovery 
of the jewel amongst her sister's wedding presents 
added a fresh complication to the confusing frag- 
ments of fact from which she was always endeavour- 
ing to weave a connected story. 

The emerald, no longer in a ring, but the pendant 
of a necklace, had been given by Lord De Dardy to 
his affianced bride. How had it come into his pos- 
session? What possible connection could he have 
had with the mystery of the Markhams ? 

In vain did Olive try to solve this riddle—in vain 
did she attempt to form any probable conjecture on 
the subject. Months since, she had come to Lon- 
don with the avowed intention of finding her father, 
and she was no nearer the end than when she started 
—so many months of her life wasted, so much sor- 
row, so much disappointment. She had driven the 
man she loved, and who loved her, to courses of wild 
dissipation ; she had voluntarily separated herself 
from her sisters—and to what purpose ? 

She was alone in the world, with no one to call 
friend but the dwarf who so kindly assisted her in 
carrying out her projects, and with no prospect before 
her of success in her undertaking. More than this, 
the only thing she had done she devoutly wished un- 
done. By means of the inquiries made on her be- 
half, she had implicated Charlie Wilding, and her 
love for him was great egoughto make her desire 





that even though he might be a thief and a murderer 
—and she prayed to Heaven for him as both—he 
should not fall into the grasp of the law. 

“Oh, Charlie, Charlie!” she sobbed in her griof, 
“is it not enough that I have driven you into evil 
ways without my being the means of bringing about 
your punishment ?” 

It seemed to Olive, in her desolation and despair, 
that life was not worth living. What possible future 
was there to which she could look forward with even 
the faintest tinge of hope in it? All was dark and 
gloomy, and in the bitterness of her grief she re- 
gretted that Miriam’s poinard thrust had not pierced 
her heart. 

While in this state, indulging these moody reflec- 
tions, Joseph Shingles found her. 

He entered the room timidly and apologetically as 
was his wont, but while he pleaded his excuses his 
eyes spoke of the admiration he felt for the beauty 
of the fair girl on whom his gaze rested. ’ 

Never had she appeared to him half so radiantly 
beautiful as on that evening of her sister’s wed- 
ding. 

Discontented bachelors, professed cynics, or fathers 
with a tribe of daughters to array, may rail against 
the extravagances of female attire, but there is no de- 
nying that a handsome and careful toilette is the 
greatest addition a woman can make to her charms. 
Stylish dress can even redeem an ugly face, while it 
adds to the lustre of a lovely one as a gold setting 
increases the brilliancy of a jewel. 

The dwarf had never before seen Olive in any but 
the plainest garments made of the simplest materials ; 
now he looked upon her in all the glory of the dress 
she had donned in the morning to do honour to her 
sister’s wedding. 

At the sound of the opening of the door she raised 
her face from the sofa cushions. A slight flush suf- 
fused her cheeks, her eyes, large and brilliant, beamed 
a kindly greeting on the only person in the world she 
could call friend, and her luxuriant hair, slightly dis- 
arranged, formed a natural halo round her head, 
which, added to her diaphanous raiment, made it 
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seem to the dwarf as if he stood rather in the pre- 
senee of an angel than in that of a fellow mortal. 

Quickly as she had risen on his entrance, he had 
yet found time, unperceived, to snatch from the table 
where it lay a white kid glove, negligently thrown 
there by Olive on her return heme, Hastily, yet 
tenderly, he placed it in the breast-pocket of his coat, 
and his sallow cheeks reddened with pleasure at the 
successful theft, but his hand trembled as it took that 
of Olive, and his face, usually so coldly immoyeable, 
expressed the agitation he felt. 

**T would not have intruded upon you,” he said, 
“ but that I have something important to communi- 
cate.” 

“ You are always welcome,” Olive answered, with 
a kindly smile, as indeed he was, for there was no 
one else in the wide world to whom the poor girl 
could open her heart, could reveal her hopes and 
fears, her joys and troubles, as she could to Joseph 
Shingles. 

“It is about the emerald,” he continued. 

Olive turned pale, and her voice shook as sho re- 

lied : 
< I have seen it! What—what of it?” 

Eagerly she watched for his answer, dreading to 
near the news that Charles Wilding’s guilt was dis- 
covered. 

The dwarf leisurély took from his pocket-book 
several closely written papers. 

“T have,” said he, “emptoyed the best detectives 
in London. No tfouble, no éxpense has been spared 
to bring the mattér home to the right person.” 

“ You have sticceeded ?” 

Had he looked at het at that moment he could not 
but nave remarked her exeéssive agitation, but he 
was glancing over the papers he had brought with 
oim, and replied, without raising his eyes: 

“ Yes, we have succeedéd.” 

Olive’s breath came fast, and her heart beat with 
inwonted vyehemence, adi the worst, she 
aardly knew whether sh® thést desifed to hear the 
ruth or to be kept in @spehse. Imvoluntarily she 
crossed the room and laid her hands’ on the dwarf’s 
shoulder. 

He shuddered at her touch, looked up for a mo- 
ment into her face, and #6 quickly lowered his eyes. 

“ And—and—what haVé you done?” 

“Tt is all clearly set forth here,” he said, handing 
her the papers. “ Theérime is brought directly home 
to him. He was apprehended thin aftrnoon, and will 
assuredly be hahged for Oaptain y’s murder. 
Read—read for youteelf—theére dan be uo two dpi- 
nions on thé matter.” 

She took the papers and tried to read, but they 
fluttered in her hands, a mist came before her eyes, 
and a faintness stole over her as she thought of the 
man she loved. 

“ Who?” she gasped, “ whois it? Is it Charlie— 
I mean Mr. Wilding ?” 

“ Wilding ? No, no; he’s not so bad as that. Read 
—you will see it all.” 

“I cannot—I cannot,” she cried, hysterically. 
“ Not Charlie! Thank Heaven—oh, thank Heaven !” 
Aud, to the dwarf’s amazement, she threw herself 
again upon the sofa, and sobbed in a paroxysm of joy. 

No man can be alone with a sobbing woman with- 
out feeling miserably uncomfortable, and the dwarf, 
in his dismay, would have rung the bell and called 
for assistance had Olive not implored him by a ges- 
ture to refrain. 

In a few moments she was herself again. 

“Pardon me,” she said, smiling through her tears 
like sunshine through rain on an April morning. 
“* Pardon me, I am very foolish. I—I don’t think I 
ain quite strong yet. 1 canuot read; please tell me 
all about it.” 

“TI told you I discovered that the ring, the setting 
of which I brought to you, had been taken toa jewel- 
ler’s by Charles Wilding?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ At that point I gave up the matter, and put it en- 
tirely into the hands of the police as the safest and 
surest means. I confessi believed Wilding to be the 
culprit, but I was wrong. The ring had passed 
through a dozen hands before it reached him. I will 
not bore you with the details; I will leave them for 
you to read at your leisure. You will find everything 
duly set forth in these papers. Let it suffice that the 
réal culprit has been hunted down, and is now safe 
and fast under lock and key,” 

“ Who is he?” 

“A man whose proper name is Richard Holt, but 
who is better known by the sobriquet of Black Dick. 
Nearly thirty years ago he was transported for life, 
for a complication of crimes of every shade and de- 
gree. His trial made some little stir at the time. Six 
months since he came back to England with a ticket- 
of-leave, and he seems, for what reason goodness 
only knows, to have made his way: straight from 
Southampton, where he landed, to Ripplebrook. A 
few hours before the murder he was seen in the vil- 





lage, and two days after it he sold the ring for 

twentieth of its value toa man in London who has 

not the character of being over particular in his in- 
uiries so long as he can make a good bargain.” 

“Then it was this man who killed Oaptain Pais- 
ley?” 

cf I do not think there can be a shadow of a doubt 
on the subject. The police tracked him from place 
to place. Ever since the fatal event he has been 
living on the proceeds of the robbery. Scarcely ever 
sober, he has passed from pot-house to pot-house, 
living amongst thieves and blackguards almost as bad 
as himself, till he was taken this afternoon, and re- 
moved at once to await his trial on the charge of 
murder.” 

Olive was silent, but her thoughts were busy. Was 
she congratulating herself that Oaptain Paisley’s mur- 
derer would be brought to justice? Was she wondering 
whether any connection could be established between 
her father’s disappearance and the facts just revealed 
to her? Or was she not rather thinking, with an un- 
speakable joy, that Charles Wilding wae innocent of 
the crime she had laid to his charge? 

For good or for evil, love is all-powerful. It was 
Charles Wilding who occupied her thoughts, though 
Joseph Shingles, little dreaming of the depth aad 
strength of her attachment to the man for whom she 
had confessed her affection, while at the same time 
emphatically denying that she could at any time or 
under any circumstauces become his wife, gave her 
credit for thinking only of her father. In this belief 
he strove to speak with her on her thoughts. 

* After all,” said he, “though good has come of it 
in bringing this villain to justice, you seem no nearer 
finding Mr. Markham than before.” 

Olive started. She had not had time to eéntem. 
plate this view of the matter. 

“ No,” she made answer, sadly, her heart repto&ch- 
ing her that she had for the moment forgotves What 
she deemed to be the sole object of er lif, “No. 
The clue has proved of no avail.” 

Again she relapséd into silence. She had much to 
think of, and would ha¥e preferred to be alone, yet no- 
thing would have induced her to & word that 
might pain her fried by hinting, now he had done 
all he could to serve her, that his presence Was hot 
réquired, 

“ You still persevere in your intention ?” asked the 
dwarf, breaking the silence. 

“ Of finding my father? Ob, yes—yes!” 

iow aka ate you?” fnqeheed the diwest, dbrepetp 

“ How old ate ; 

“ Twenty,” ah repliods Father astonished at the 
question. . 

“So young ?” 

* Do I, then, look so old?” she retorted, smiling. 

“No, no; I did not mean that. I was thinking— 
that is, | wasn’t thinking—I—lI’m five-and-forty.” 

This statement called for no answer, so Olive made 
none; but after a pause it occurred to her, witha 
feeling of deep pain, that all the busy workings of 
her brain had made her forget how deeply indebted 
she was to Joseph Shingles for all the pains and 
troubles he had been at on her account. 

* How ungrateful I am!” shecried. “Can you for- 
give me, that I have not thanked you as I ought for 
all your kindness and goodness to me? You and you 
only have supported me in all my trials and troubles, 
to you I have always appealed for help in difficulty, 
for comfort in distress, and I have never appealed in 
vain. Thank you—thauk you very much!” | 

She held out her hand to him, He took it in both 
his and held it fast, while he said, ia a thick, husky 
voice ; 

“You mean it—you really mean it ?” 

“ You cannot doubt it. 1 could hardly have borne 
my life but for your kind help.” 

“You can look upon me without loathing and dis- 
gust? Youcan believe in a warm heart beating in 
a deformed and stunted body?” 

“Yes, that I can,’”’ she replied, eagerly. “ You 
have proved yourself a good friend to me.” 

“I would do more—much more—if you would let 
me.’ 

* You could not.” , 

“Try me,” he cried, with energy; “try me. Do 
you know why I have done the little have? You 
never shrank from me when first Isaw you as all others 
do, you never treated me as if I were some wretched 
nondescript unfit to be addressed in any but dog’s 
language ; and for a man with feelings such as mine, 
think what it was to me to know there was one person 
in the world who acknowledged me as a fellow-crea- 
ture. When I came to know you better, when I saw 
your goodness excelled your beauty, 1—I—loved you 
—worshipped you—adored you.” 

Pale and trembling, Olive gently but firmly with- 
drew her hand. 

“Don’t—please don’t,” she cried, and the tears 
came into her eyes. 

“TI must,” he answered, vehemently, “I have 


commenced—I must and will go on, Listen to 
me.” 


Olive stood befére him, but the life blood had left 
her cheeks, and she was forced to steady herself by 
placing her hands on the back of a chair. 

“Think of me, pity me,” he continued. “ An out- 
cast, hated and despised, fancy, if you can, what it 
was to me to hear myself spoken to with kindness 
and consideration. Ah! you should not have been 
so good to me! All the love that had been frozen up 
+} within me all my life by the coldness of the world 
thawed before your genial kindness. It is yours, all 
yours, my love, my heart, my life!’ 

“Please say no more,” pleaded Olive, deeply 
moved. 

“ Hear me out,” he answered, ina tone of eager 
entreaty. “I never meant to have spoken, but the 
words have escaped me unawares. I am older than 
you; I can proteét yOu better. I am hideous, de- 
formed, a dwarf. Oem you not overlook that for the 
sake of a warm, ti¥e heart, beating for you and you 
alone? You are so in the world; so am I. 
Must our paths diverg6? Oan we not walk side by 
side, hand in hand, to the grave?” 

“No, no! Do not ask’me,” 

“Oh, think before you au@Wer me—think! I am 
rich, very rio&, Lean give tp all business, all work, 
and I will keep you like # countess, You shall have 
horses, carriages, Phan verything desire. I 
shall only live to im wishes, Ot say no ;. 
it will be 7. for & little while. I am much the 
elder. I shall die soou, and all will be yours then. 

Never before, perhaps, had man 
como 4 witbw bus, rilathih es the 
come 4 ; ee 
pear, there was at the time 
Olive’s eyés, for the dwarf spoke 


an earnestness that told of his 
her to the heart to refuse his 


dreamed of 


woman to 


@ fervour and 
and it pained 
» yet refuse 


such @ confes- 
had never for 


the 8errow of paining 


! think!” he urged. “Wait a week, a 
& , only do not me 
mast ou 
ede hates 
; fem ray of light tom 
life I would live iy five me Bon years of 
fain to gain a month of such happiness as 
you can bestow on me. Do you not believe I love 
you?” 

“Yes,” Olive answered, sadly, ‘‘I cannot doubt 
it. It grieves me more than I can tell to have to 
answer No. You who have ever been my good, 
kind friend, you to whom I am indebted, oh! why 
did you say these words? Why could we not have 
gone on for ever as we were ?” 

“ And there is no hope—none ?” 

“ None.” 

A gasping sound, half-sob, half-cry, came from be- 
tween the dwarf’s parted lips, and his head sank for- 
ward on his breast and the salt tears of man’s agony 
fell slowly from his eyes. i 

“If you only knew how I loved you,” he mur- 
mured. 

“T think I do,” Olive answered, very gently, and 
she laid her hand for the second time that evening 
on his shoulder. 

“Tf you knew how you were all the world to me!” 

“Cannot we be friends as heretofore?” she asked, 
though not without some misgiving. 

“ No,” he answered, fiercely, “not now. The past 
is dead and gone for ever. ‘I'he words have been 
spoken and all is over. We had better never meet 
again; we nevér shall in this world. I might have 
known, I ought to have known how it would be. It 
could not be otherwise. Heaven bless you wherever 
you go! Heaven bless you—and your husband!” 

His voice betrayed the pain it cost him to utter 
these words, but he spoke them, and, what is more, 
he meant them, and then, without another syllable, 
without a look or a sign, he took his hat and quitted 
the room and the house before Olive was well aware 
of his intention. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Nor peace nor ease the heart can know 
Which like the needle true, 
Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 
But, turning, trembles too, Mrs, Greville. 
Tue day after Cora Markham’s marriage there was 
no little excitement outside Jeffery Street police- 
court. 


Quite a crowd had collected, and blocked up the 





thoroughfare, for the morning papers had announcea 
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that the murderer of Captain Greville Paisley at Rip- 
plebrook, some months back, had been discovered; 
that the “intelligent officers’’ A and Z had taken him 
into custody ; and that he would be bronght up for 
preliminary examination before the sitting magistrate 
at Jeffery Street that morning. 

The crowd of London idiers who seem to earn their 
living in the London streets by gaping-at anything or 
nothing were drawn towards the police-court by the 
promised excitement of seeing a real murderer, while 
the interior of the court was crammed with idlers of 
a ~ higher social grade, but bent on tlie same er- 
rand. 

The dings wére purely formal. Richard Holt, 
alias “ Black Dick,” was charged with the wilful mar- 
der of Captain Greville Paisley, a sufficiency of evi- 
dence was adduced to satisfy the magistrate, and the 
prisoner, who reserved his defence, was fully com- 
mitted for trial. 

The van was waiting outside to remove the first 
batch of prisoners, and when Richard Holt was led 
forth, hand-cuffed, between two policemen the mob 
roared “ That's him!” and crowded and squeezed and 
pushed to get a closer view of the ruffian, who in re- 
turn scowled at them with an expression of malig- 
nant hate. 

Judging by his looks, he was the very man to com- 
mit a murder.. A brutish, sottish-lookiig scoundrel, 
with low, tetreating forehead, small, deép-sunk, cun- 

_ ning eyes, and a coarsé, sensual mouth. No student of 
Lavater would have placed him in any but the lowest 
grade of human creation. Popular feeling was strong 
against bim; they hooted him as he ascended the 
steps of the prison van, and ere it was driven away 
speculated as to when and where the execution would 
take place. : 

Now it so chanced that in the very next cell to the 
one in which this ruffian had been confined a woman, 
in appearance @ worthy match for him, had been 
locked up during the night—a woman with bloated 
red face and coarse, unkempt gray heir, who yet were 
a dress of tawdry finery, aud who was brought up on 
a charge of being drunk and creating a disturbance 
at a wedding at St. Brunswick’s Square on the pre- 
ceding day. 

This woman had been vociferous in her desire 
whilst drunk to let everybody know who she was, 
but when sober she became as reticent as she had 
been before loquacious, and positively refused to give 
her name or address. 

That morning was a busy one at the Jeffery Street 
police-court, and there was not much time to spare. 
She was brought up, the charge was proved against 
her, she was then admonished and fined, the fine was 
paid, and she was discharged. . 

With a lurking, shambling step she left the court 
unheeded. Hud anybody but known then what they 
knew afterwards—lad she been confronted with the 
man who had just been committed to take his trial for 
Greville Paisley’s murder—had she but seen the fel- 
iow who had stood in the dock a short half-hour be- 
fore her, there had been a little-suspected revela- 
tion. But both had gone their way, one to Newgate, 
the other to the nearest public-house, wholly uncon- 
scious how close they had been to each other in the 
prison: cells through the dark hours of the night. 

The old woman at the neighbouring public-house 
sought spirituous consolation in “ two-penuortb,” and 
one two-pennorth led to another and yet another, and 
while she was thus comforting herself for the hard- 
ships she had endured a young lady who had come 
all the way from Hampstead was at the police-station, 
making inquiries for her. The young lady was Olive 
Markham. She had not forgotten the words ad- 
dressed to her at the church door by the objection- 
able old woman who had occupied so prominent a po- 
sition in the church during the wedding ceremony, 
and, though disposed to attribute them in a great 
measure to the maudlin utterances of semi-intoxica- 
tion, she was loth to throw away any clue that might 
lead to the discovery of her father. 

Quietly dressed, and with a thick veil over her face, 
Olive went down to the police-station, and arrived a 
few minutes too late. The woman had been fined and 
discharged, and her journey had been in vain. 

It was a fine day, the sun was shinitg clearly in 
the sky, and Olive, whose nervés were unstrung by 
her illness and the exciting scene of the previous 
night, felt impelled rather to walk back to Hampstead 
than to box herself up in a close, musty cab. 

As she passed the public-house at the corner of 
Jeffery Street, an old woman, flauntingly dressed, 
emerged rather unsteadily from the swing doors. 

She gazed after the girl, shading her blear eyes 
with her palsied hands from the glare of the sun, 

se That’s her—that’s his daughter!” she muttered, 
and, still murmuring confused and indistinct words, 
she shambled over the pavement after Olive, who, 
wholly unconscious that she was followed, continued 
on her way, walking slowly, for her brain, never idle, 
Was turning over again and again the tidings and the 





occurrences of the previous day; and her thoughts 
would continually recor, and never without a pang of 
pain, to her friend the dwarf—to his love, his 
sorrow, and his despair. 

Why had she refused him? She had a true and 
deep regard for him, but it was not the love of a wife 
for a husband. She honoured him, she respected 
him, she pitied him ; but it would have been perjury 
had she stood with-bim before the altar, for her heart 
was another’s. 

Ah! when will girls learn to know themselves ? 
when will they discover the truths of their own 
minds? Hour after hour and day after day Olive re- 
peated to herself that under no circumstances and 
by no ble chance could she become Charles Wild- 
irg’s bride, yet for his sake she refused Joseph 
Shingles. 


They say love is more enduring in woman than in 
man; that man’s love is fiercer while it laste, but that 
the affection that is Dapline’s to-day may be Chloe's 
to-morrow ; but a woman loves once—for ever. 

Be this as it may, it is cortain that the allegiance 
Olive once swore to Charlie Wilding was as firm as 
ever. For many reasons slie had considered it ne- 
cessary to keep this fact from him, but that made no 
difference to her. He was her first, her only love. 
She could never marry him, but for his sake she would 
remain single. 

How many such vows are daily made and broken 
before the year runs out! ‘ 

With her thoughts for companions Olive walked 
along the a Road. The sunshine invigo- 
rated her; the knowledge that Charlie was innocent 
of the chief crime laid to his account inspirited her ; 
her step grew more élastic, and she almost allowed 
herself to hope for the future. 

Many a passer-by looked round to gaze again after 
the pretty, dainty little figure of the girl, whose pale 
face and lustrous eyes looked so interesting through 
the veil she wore, aad more than one, turnimg from 
this pleasant contemplation, found himself confronted 
by @ horrible, spirit-sodden, gray-haired, gaily- 
dressed old woman, who, following in the footsteps 
of the other, muttered and mumbled to herself as she 
shuffied and shambled along in a manner that was 
not pleasing to behold. 

Olive was tired when she reached Ramases Ter- 
race, and she entered the little parlour, the scene of 
the last night’s declaration, without taking off her 
hat, and seated herself somewhat wearily on the sofa 
—that hard, uninteresting sofa that had been the re- 
pository of so many of her secrets, the witness of so 
much of her héart-broken and despairing grief. 

In a few minutes came a loud, thundering rap at 
the street door, which was answered by Pucebe, when 
followed sounds of angry altercation. 

“I want to see the young lady that’s just come 
in!” cried a harsh, rasping voice, which yet seemed 
familiar to Olive. 

The next minute the room door was thrown vio- 
leutly open, and the old woman, whose flushed face the 
half-frightened girl remembered 80 well, entered, and 
walked towards her. 

“I knew you was here,” she said, with a leer ; “ I 
followed you all the way from veffery Street—I 
watched you into the howse, and here I am.” 

“ Please, miss, it wasn’t my fault,” said Pliebe, 
appearing in the doorway, looking very red and 
angry; “ please, miss, 1 tried to keep her out, but she 
wouldu’t be kept out.” 

“ Never mind, Phwbe.” 

' “Shall I fetch the per-lice, miss?” 

“ What 2?” cried the old woman, in a rage. 

“Go away, Phosbe, aud shut the door,” said her 
mistress, “I will ring if I want anything.” 

“Well I never,” the faithful girl murmured ; 
“ who'd ’a thought it!” 

The old woman sat intently regarding Olive with 
a cruel, hungry gaze, but remuiued silent. 

“Did you want to say anything to me?” Olive 
asked, at length. 

“ Nothing pertickler.”’ . 

“Then why did you follow me here?” 

“T wanted a good look at you. You're like him— 
you're like him, but you're not as bonny as my gal.” 

“Ts it my father you speak of ?” Olive asked, and 
her voice trembled with agitation in spite of her 
efforts to control it, 

“Who else?” 

“Tell me of him, please tell me of him. It is so 
long since I have seen him, and [ have so wearied 
for him.” 

“Oh, you have, have you?” said the old woman, 
with a chuckle. 

“ You told me yesterday you had seen him. Ishe 
—is he well?” 

“ Well enough.” 

* Where is he? Let me go to him.” 

“No, no; I ain’t such a fool—where he is there 
he stops, so don't make any mistake.” 

“I don’t want to take him away, I only want to 





go to him,” Olive implored. ‘Let me see him—] 


only ask to see him.” 

“What good would that do you?” 

“ He is my father—I love him,” 

“Love him! He, he! I thought I did once. 
Ain’t it fanny !” 

The old woman laughed, and there was something 
so repulsive, almost demoniacal in her laugh that 
Olive involuntarily shrank back and gazed at her with 
unmitigated horror—a proceeding which appeared to 
afford the old woman considerable amusement. 

“ Give us something to drink,” said the old woman, 
in a tone of authority, and Olive, whose only 
thought was to conciliate, produced a decanter of 
sherry. 

“ Ain’t you got nothing stronger ?” 

Olive shook her head, and ber visitor helped her- 
self to @ glass with unsteady hand, and tossed the 
contents down her capacious throat. 

“You're a good sort, you are,” she said, “and I’ve 
half a mind to let you have a sight of him.” 

‘# Ob, do—pleasedo. I would give anything to see 
im,’ 

“What’ll you give?” oried the woman, snapping 
eagerly at the chance of making a bargain. 

Olive handed over her purse, 

“ Take what you please,” she exclaimed, 

The old woman helped herself to two or three 
pieces of gold. 

“I won't rob you of more,’’ she continued, cliuck- 
ling, ‘‘’cause I don’t believe you'll go.” 

“Why not?” 

“You'll have to go with me, or not at all.” 

“T will go with you—to my father.” 

“Tt ain’t a nice neighbourhood neither.” 

“No matter. Let me go—come!” 

“ You ain’t afraid?” 

“ Afraid! Why should Lbe? Oh, if you knew 
how I have longed and prayed that I might see him 
again, how I have lain awake at nights thinking of 
him, how I have pined for him, you would pity me 
and take me at once wherever he is. You tell me he 
is well—it is not an hospital to which we are goisg— 
he has not met with any terrible accident ?” 

“No, no. He’s right enough—or was yesterday 
when [ left him. I ain’t been home yet; [ was 
locked up last night—drunk and disorderly—bhe, he, 
he! Come along; I'd like to be seen walking with 
such a nice girl as you.” 

“Home! Do you live in the same house with 
him?” 

“ Rey-ther.” 

“Who are you then? What are you?” asked 
Olive, in the greatest astonishment. 

“T’m—I’m—Mrs. Markham !” 

Had a thanderbolt fallen at her feet Olive could not 
have felt greater surprise. For a moment she be- 
lieved in the truth of the statement, but for a moment 
only; then she indignantly repudiated the idea that 
her father, a finished, polished English gentleman, 
could have deserted his home and family for the sake 
of the hideous, drunken woman who stood grinning 
and chuckling before her. 

“Tf you know where my father is, take me to him,” 
she said; “if you do not, go and leave me in peace.” 

“IT know, Lknow. Come with me, deary, aud you 
shall see him. Come along.” 

At the end of Ramases Terrace, as everybody 
knows, is the “Goat and Compasses ;” there, fortu- 
nately, Olive was able to get a cab, and, heedless of 
the woman’s entreaties that she might go in and get 
“two-pennorth,” she helped the self-styled Mrs. 
Markham to take her seat. 

With a glance of low cunning at her young com- 
panion the old woman whispered the address to which 
they were to be driven into the cabman’s ear, and in 
a few minutes they were rolling and jolting back over 
the road which an hour before they had traversed on 
foot. 

Olive leant back in the corner of the cab, her heart 
beating wildly with excitement. Was in truth her 
great desire about to be! gratified? Was she really 
to find herself presently in her dearly loved father’s 
society. It seemed hardly credible that such could 
be the case, and for a minute, half-alarmed, she 
thought of the many stratagems and tricks that 
she had heard of since she came to London by which 
young girls are trapped to shame and disgrace; but 
these she dismissed from her mind, resolving to place 
confidence in the wretched creature who, in the oppo- 
site corner of the ramshackle vehicle, was sleeping off 
the effects of the vile alcoholic poisons she had been 
imbibing during the day. 

The cab drove along Oxford Street, and turned 
sharply down a turning, then stopped with a jolt and 
a jerk at the corner of a miserable, squalid, poverty- 
stricken thoroughfare. 

Olive and her guide got out. 

“Follow me,” said the old woman. 
there yet.” 

Down one narrow, dirty street one after another 


“We ain't 
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she and the girl paced side by side—streets where all 
was foul, where grimed babies played in the black 
kennels that ran in front of the miserable houses, 
where grimier children swore at each other as they 
gambled for buttons, where men and women, grimiest 
of all, quarrelled and fought and blasphemed at street 
corners, in the full flare of the blazing gas jets which 
illumined the gin palaces, which alone seemed to flou- 
rish in that wretched quarter of vice and misery, 

Never before had Olive beheld such scenes as met 
her horrified gaze on every sidé, and she shrank 
closer to the woman who had brought her there and 
besought her protection. , 

“You're afraid,” she answered, with a leer. “ Don’t 
go on if you don’t like.” 

For a moment Olive hesitated, then she answered, 
firmly and decidedly : 

**T will go on.” 

“ You’re a good plucky one. 
further to go.” 

Afterwards, when Olive came to know the neigh- 
bourhood better, she discovered that her guide, partly 
perhaps to mystify and partly to frighten her, had 
brought her round by a circuitous route, embracing 
all the worst streets of a bad neighbourhood. 

At length, at the door of a house in a street which 
was, perhaps, a shade less dirty and a shade more 
respectable than those through which they had 
passed, but which yet was so foul and miserable that 
Olive shuddered at the sight of it, the old woman 
stopped, and, extracting a key from her pocket, ap- 
plied it to the lock. 

“ This is the place,” said she. 

“Here!” Olive said, and her heart sank within 
her. Here! Impossible! You have been deceiving 
me. My father can never be here!” 

“Go upstairs, third pair front, and see ; or go back 
to your Thingummy Terrace. Do which you like; I 
don’t care.” 

“I will go upstairs,” Olive answered, and without 
another word followed the old woman up the steep 
and dirty steps. 


We ain’t got much 


(To be continued.) 








YOUTH. 

Many persons look back upon early youth with 
longing regrets, aud wish from their inmost souls 
that they could be just fifteen or just sixteen again ; 
and certainly before the twenties are over we have 
generally lost much that made life precious in our 
teens. Were this not so—were there no deaths, or 
estrangements, or weary partings in the years be- 
tween—I should say that womanhood is more en- 
joyable than girlhood, and that a man is happier 
thana boy. Candy tastes sweeter, perhaps, and 
ice-cream has a flavour that it loses when it has been 
tasted often. Every one who has a pleasant smile 
does not seem to be an angel, and we doubt more 
ind trust less ; but we take comfort in ourselves as 
youth cannot. We attain the delightful certainty 
that on the promenade every one is not looking at 
that individual we call1I; that we are not the only 
one criticised at a party ; that if we should happen 
to sneeze or cough inopportunely people will not 
talk of it next day; if we say something silly, we 
do not wake up in the night and think about it and 
cry. We understand that we are one of a crowd, 
and not a being about whom the world revolves, 
watching it. A consciousness of,our limbs, of our 
voices, is part of early youth, and a very unpleasant 
part. 

Che awful agonies one endured on having for- 

gotten a figure of some quadrille, or having struck 
a wrong note in that long-belaboured “ piece,” in 
which Signora Contralto declared us jperfect, are 
not to be forgotten. 
_ The terror of being obliged to introduce Mrs, 
Smith and Mrs. Brown, and forgetting which ought 
to be named first ; the difficulty of deciding whether 
we were being teased or made love to when some 
man of society whispered his absurdities in our ear, 
and our envy of some fat lady of six-and-twenty or 
so, who swept that two yard train of hers across the 
floor with such an air, and seemed to sweep away 
with it our insignificant girlishness. All these were 
troubles; laughed at now or blotted out by real 
ones, but woeful enough then. 

As for boys, my observation tells me that they 
are, for the most part, snubbed and ill-used; 
laughed at by women, and despised by young men 
of one-and-twenty ; paid nothing for labour which 
should not and would not be exacted of able-bodied 
men, and required to make themselves generally 
useful at home and abroad, without receiving any 
thanks for it. 

There is a little chivalry shown to girls ; but 
boys, of course, have nothing of the sort, and to 
“‘wish he were a boy again” is a mere poetical 
humbug. I don’t believe any one ever 7. did it. 

.K.D. 





Exrraonpinary Lonegviry.—The obituary of 
the Times of the 18th ult. contained some raro illus- 








trations of ‘existence in the case of five 
gentlemen and one lady whose united ages amounted 
to 527 years, giving an average of 87 years and 10 


months to each; the oldest was a gentleman, who 
had the great age of 94, the youngest of the 
same sex being 82. The lady was 87 years of age. 





SCIENCE. 


Cotourine Gotp.—There are two processes of 
colouring gold: wet and dry. Wet colour is used 
for a lower standard of gold than 18 carat. ~ Four 
parts of pure saltpetre, two parts of salt, two of alum, 
with a small quantity of water according to weight 
of salts. The salts, mixed, are gently boiled in a 
clay or plumbago pot over a clear fire. ‘The gold, 
annealed and cleansed in diluted nitric acid, is held 
with horsehair or gold or silver wire, and dipped in 
the boiling salts, then rinsed in hot water and 
scratched with brass wire brushes in beer. Dry 
colour is the richest. There is no water used. An 
iron or plumbago pot is made red-hot, the salts 
thrown in, and atthe moment the work, bright 
ond cles, 9 a ne te carne 2 cutsinet 
the go! ip papeey | nitric acid pickle, rinsed, 
washed, and pai in box dust. 

Harp v. Sorr Warer.—According to Dr. 
Letheby more of the French conscripts are rejected 
from the soft water districts on account of the 
want of s of muscle than from the hard 
water districts, from which it is concluded that the 
calcareous matter is favourable to the formation of 
the tissues. Dr. Letheby further states that the 
mortality in England is greater, on an average, in 

laces where soft water is used—other circumstances 
ing equal—than where the water is hard ; and it 
is suggested that the sparkling hard waters of the 
limestone districts are relished not only because 
they are pleasant to the eye but on account of some 
hygienic properties in the excess of carbonic acid 
they contain, and possibly because the per-centage 
of lime acts medicinally upon the system. The doc- 
tor concludes by expressing his preference for the 
very slightly hard water of London over a softer 
quality, although ss the use of water con- 
taining an excess of mineral matters. 

New Magnetic Eneinr.—It is known that the 
battery power in electrotyping can be economised to 
a very great extent, namely, that for every ounce of 
zinc consumed the same weight of metal can be de- 
posited ina rough way. But this is not all, for by 
certain arrangements it can be made to deposit 20 
or 100 fold its weight, and that in the same time. A 
small battery with a magnet will sustain a weight 
of 112lbs., and single magnets, which in the ordinary 
way of magnetising, will scarcely sustain their own 
weight, when made compound with the same amount 
of surface upon the poles and weight, will lift many 
times their own weight, and, electricity not being 
like steam, do not require enormous boilers for 
generating the motive power, or slide valves for 
alternating the motive force, which can be done by 
an ordinary escapement and ndulum or balance, 
that the slightest breath of air might actuate. 
These things are worthy of the consideration of our 
scientific men, and the time is not far distant when 
we shall have electro-motors in full force, and super- 
seding steam. It is not, however, to be looked for in 
enormous battery power, but in the utilisation and 
economical application of small batteries. 


ErFEcts OF SNAKE-POISON UPON SNAKES.—Dr. 
Fayrer, in India, has been a to correct 
the popular error that a snake cannot kill a snake. 
He took a young and very lively cobra, 14 inches 
long, and which was bitten in the muscula: t of 
the body by akrait 48 inches long. The krait had not 
bitten for some days before. From a detailed report 
by Dr. Fayrer it appears that the cobra was bitten 
at 12.50 p.m., at 1 p.m. it was very sluggish, at 1.3 

.m. so sluggish that it moved with difficulty, could 

e easily handled, and made no effort at resistance. 
At 1.20 it was dying, and its movements were 
scarcely perceptible, and at 1.22 it died, 32 minutes 
after the attack. Dr. Fayrer has found that the 
water-snakes of India are deadly poisonous. In the 
Bay of Bengal they swarm. It is noted as ominous 
that lately it was proposed to erect a sea bath. 
ing establishment for Calcutta at Barwar, under 
the assurance there were no sharks. Itis remarked 
that sharks need not be noticed when a bather may 
have deadly water-snakes swimming after him. 

Tue Spots on THE Sun.—Considerable atten- 
tion has recently been excited by the fact that cer- 
tain — on the sun have been visible to the naked 
eye in London and Sheffield. It has long been known 
that there are spots on the disc of the sun, and the 
observation of these spots is invested with the 
greatest interest, inasmuch as it greatly facilitates 
the study of the a pe = constitution of our great 
central light and heat Se: In London 
the dense fog of the 3rd h acted asa dark 
glass and revealed to the otherwise unassisted eye 


two black spots of peealy conn size, and very close 
together, their position being very nearly central. 
The smoky atmosphere of Sheffield acted in a similar 
way to the fog of London, for the same two spots 
have been distinctly seen between eight and nine 
a.m. Itis well known that when the sun is examined 
through a piece of smoked glass its surface appears 
ae resonate M pbrer bel is examined 
ugh a telescope of modera ifying power 
it usually a as if sprinkled with i ! 
ar Pes cat the eteelt Se t 
rare ppens e sun appears ly free 
doa Vhaiee, oad this leads to the inference that the 
spotsrecently seen by thenaked eye must be of excep- 
tionally large dimensions. In proof of thestatement 
that the sun’s disc is seldom seen:free from spots 
we may state that the sun has been closely observed 
for a period of 10 years (from 1840 to 1850), and that 
there were only about 350 days when spots were not 
visible. As many as 80 spots have been visible at 
one time, while, on the other hand, whole years have 
without any being observed. But thelatter 
act is only a negative one, and most probably re- 
sults from want of assiduity in observers. 





THE ORGAN AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 

Tus giant organ is 60ft. wide and 70ft. high ; the 
four centre pipes, which are over 40ft. , Weigh- 
ing nearly atoneach. The builderis Mr. H. Willis, 
who constructed the organ at St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. The instrument is undoubtedly the 
finest in the world, having five claviers (four ma- 
nuals, extending from C C to C in altissimo,and one 
pedal from C C C toG). The pedal organ consists 
of 21 stops; the first manual clavier, or choir organ, 
including the echo organ, comprises 20 stops, all the 
pipes in which are of metal. The second clavier, or 
— organ, contains 25 stops, only two of which 

ve wooden pipes in the bass notes. The third 
clavier, or swell organ, comprises 25 stops, and these 
are all, with the exception of the basses of two stops, 
of metal. The fourth clavier, or solo organ, has 20 
stops, making in all 111 stops; then there are 14 
couplers and 82 combinations. The total number 
of pipes is close upon 9,000, and these range from 
30in. diameter down to the size of a straw, and 
from 40ft. in length down to 6in. 

The motive power for the instrument is obtained 
from two steam-engines, situated in the basement 
adjoining the bellows chamber. The engines were 
both specially designed for the purpose, and manu- 
factured by Messrs. J. Penn and Son, the well-known 
engineers, of Greenwich. The oneis a beam engine, 
of about eight horse-power, for supplying compressed 
or attenuated air, at a pressure of 14lb. per square 
inch above or below the pressure of the atmosphere, 
for working the pneumatic valves. The other is a 
pair of 13 horse-power horizontal, non-condensin 
engines, driving a three-throw crank shaft, to wor 
the six pairs of bellows or “feeders.”” Three pairs 
each of these feeders supply the wind at a pressure 
of 60z. per square inch above and below the atmo- 
sphere. By means of numerous throttle-valves these 
— may almost be said to be self-managing, 
and, so far as the organ is concerned, the pneumatic 
movements introduced by Mr. Willis are simple and 
instantaneous in their action. 





THE death is recorded, on the 25th March, of John 
Jenkins, of Coddington, near Ledbury, Hereford- 
shire, at the extraordinary age of 107 years. The 
deceased lived with his daughter, who is now about 
eighty-five years of age, ina small mud hut near 
Coddington-cross, and was formerly a farm labourer 


of very industrious habits. 
CuristMas Day on SunDAY.—How often does 
Christmas fallon Sunday? A pretty question of 


mental arithmetic which puzzled a good many per- 
sons last Christmas, and which few are able to an- 
swer correctly off-hand if they: have not previously 
had occasion to think of the matter. Some will 
answer boldly every seven years, because there are 
seven days in the week, and the 25th of December 
comes one day later in the week every year. Others 
will remember that leap year is a disturbing ele- 
ment in the calculation, and will say the answer is 
every six years, deducting one for the effect of leap 
year. A smaller number of persons will remember 
that, as leap year occurs every fourth year, it must 
sometimes occur twice before the seven days of the 
week are passed over. Fewer still bear in mind that 
leap year must sometimes make Christmas jump 
over the Sunday. Those who think it out will find 
that the event occurs in a series of 11, 6, 5, and 6 
years, and that this series is regularly repeated. In 
other words, the years on which Christmas falls on 
Sunday will be 1870 plus 11, plus 6, plus 5, plus 6; 
then plus 11, etc., as before. So, in reality, if occurs 
four times in twenty-eight years, or, on an average, 
once in seven years. It may comfort some who lost 
a eve pee year to know that Christmas will not 








on a Sunday till 1881. May their relish 
for a holiday be as keen then as now! 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


———_>_——_ 
: CHAPTER VII. 

Tue interview between Spiers and Clare had only 
deepened her horror of the fate she had brought on 
herself, yet she could see no way of escaping from 
it. She believed in the reality of his simulated pas- 
sion, and the chain that was tightening around her 
she felt herself powerless to break. If she had 
thought it possible that an appeal to her father would 
at once release her from all fears on his account and 
her own, she would have made it without delay. But 
in her romance and inexperience she firmly believed 
that there was no hope for any of them, save in the 
sacrifice of herself to the man from whom her whole 
soul recoiled with unspeakable repulsion. Clare did 
not sleep that night, and on the following morning 
she was feverish, and too ill to getup. Mrs. Ormond 
sat,with her, and gave her every attention. She saw 
that the poor girl was more depressed than ever, but 
she could draw nothing from her save the weary 
plaint : 

“ T shall die, mamma, then you will all forgive me 
for what I have made you suffer.” 

“You must not talk so, my child. You are young 
and strong, and there is not much the matter with 
you.” 

“More than you think; but I can bear it, I sup- 
pose, and illustrate the poet’s words about the heart 
that brokenly lives on.” 

“T fear that you are a romantic little goose, my 
dear. If you do your duty by those who love you 
best, there is no danger that they will allow such 
a thing as heart-breaking misery to come near you.” 

“Oh, you don’t know—you don’t know. Papa is 
#0 hard tome. He has threatened to cast me off, and 
ae oe me as if I am already thrust out of his 

eart.” 

“ My child, your father is stern because he cannot 
anderstand you. You will give no satisfactory ex- 
planation of what has passed between you and Mr, 
Spiers, and we both think that you cannot long con- 
tinue to love such a man, even if he has been able to 
cast an evil spell over you for a season.” 

“That is it—an evil spell. I know it; I feel 
it; but I cannot escape from it. Oh, mother— 
mother——” 

What she might have been tempted to say in that 
moment of anguish was interrupted by the entrance 
of Christine, who said ; 

‘“ Papa has a letter he wants to show you, mamma, 
a he told me to stay with sister while you went to 
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[THE OLD NURSE'S LOVE CHARM. | 


Mrs. Ormond arose, but stood a moment by the 
side of Clare, tenderly smoothing down her hair. 

“T will come back, dear, and you can finish what 
you have to say to me. You know that you can trust 
me entirely, my love.” 

“Yes, mamma, I know that. But I believe that I 
have nothing more to say.” 

She turned her face to the wall, and, with a sigh, 
her mother turned away and said to Christine, in a 
low tone: 

“Be very gentle with your sister, for she is 
threatened with a low nervous fever. Don’t contra- 
dict or worry her in any way.” 

“*T won’t, mamma.” 

Mrs, Ormond found her husband on the verandah, 
with an open letter in his hand, which seemed to 
have excited and agitated him much. His hand 
trembled as he held it towards her, and said: 

“ An avenue of escape is opened to that poor child, 
for which I am very grateful, though a month ago 
the proposal to give ber up to any one would have 
filled me with exquisite pain, Now, I think it is 
Providence that has interfered in her favour.” 

Mrs. Ormond glanced rapidly over the following 
lines, more surprised at their tenor than even her 
husband had been. 

“RIVERDALE, June 22, 18—. 

“Mr. Ormond—Sir,—I address these lines to you 
because I recognise in you the head of your family, 
and in my day it was the fashion to pay respect to 
the one in authority, even if what was to be said most 
concerned those under his protection. 

“ At my age it is a burden to write long letters, so 
I shall try to be as brief as possible. 

“T am the great-aunt of your wife, though I have 
never seen her, and fora very good reason. The 
mother displeased me by the marriage she made, and 
I told her that she and hers should for ever remain 
strangers to me. 

“T meant it when I said it, and I daresay I should 
have kept my word if my grand-daughter had not 
died and left me without kith or kin in the world, 
except Annette Ormond and her children. 

“T have made inquiries about you, and I hear that 
you are a poor manager; that you have frittered 
away an independence in the hope of becoming rich ; 
always failing in your efforts, but still spending as 
if there was no end to money. 

“ That concerns me only so far as this : if you are 
poor, you will be more willing to give up to me your 
eldest daughter for a few months, with the under- 
standing that, if she please me, I will adopt her, and 
make my will in her favour. I was an heiress in 
my own right, and I have the power to dispose of a 
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large property. If Clare Ormond is as charming as 
I have been told I think there is little doubt that I 
shall select her as my heiress. 

“ As I do not think it fair to do so much for the 
daughter, and nothing for the mother, I shall pay 
to Mrs. Ormond an annuity of a hundred pounds a 
year, and that, with the little you have, will enable 
you to live at least in comfort. 

“*T enclose a cheque for a hundred pounds, half 
of which is to be appropriated to Clars’s wardrobe. 
I wish her to be elegantly dressed, and nothing of 
inferior quality purchased for ber. Of course her 
mother will know what is necessary to a young girl’s 
outfit. 

“*T assume the fact that you will gladly avail your- 
self of this offer, and three weeks from this time I 
shall send a middle-aged man to bring Clare to 
Riverdale. I do not ask you or her mother to come 
with her, because I wish to see and judge of the child 
myself before I invite you to come to me. 

“ You will not be long separated from your daugh- 
ter, for my lease of life cannot endure much longer. 
My health is delicate, and that is why I looked about 
me for an heiress who is lovely and attractive enough 
to be known as one of the Graces of Riverdale. The 
women of my family have always been noted for 
their beauty and fascination, and if all that is told 
of your daughter is true, she will be worthy to wear 
the mantle of her predecessors. 

“Your kinswoman, GEORGINA ADAIR.” 

When Mrs. Ormond finished reading she drew a 
long breath and said: 

“This is the most extraordinary turn of fortune! 
I declare it almost takes my breath away to think 
that my magnificent old aunt has absolutely mado 
overtures to us, and wants to take Clare for her 
heiress. Of course sho’ll be pleased with our beauty, 
for she is as handsome as any of the Graces that 
have gone before her. But the best of it is that we 
shall have enough to live on, without worrying about 
where the next supply is to come from.” 

“Then you are willing to give your daughter up ? 
I feared that you might not regard this as I do, as @ 
special interposition of Providence to remove Clare 
from the vicinity of the villain who has obtained so 
strange an influence over her.” 

“T thought of that from the first, and I am glad 
that I can send her away for a time. We shall not 
be very long separated from her, and even if the hope 
of seeing her soon had not been held out to us, I 
should have thought it our duty to accept the olive- 
branch the old lady offers. A short time since it 
would have been very hard to part from Clare, but 
even then I should not have felt justified in refusing 
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this chance to reinstate our fortunes. I don't make 
any pretence to being disinterested. We need money 
badly, and lam most thankful to Aunt Adair that 
she has remembered us in our darkest hour. She 
has been sent like a good angel to rescue us from the 
worst perplexities into which we have ever fallen.” 

“You take a just view of the position, my dear, 
aud, as usual, we are united in our views. Clare has 
seen nothing of society, and with this proud old 
dame she will soon learn to be ashamed of her strange 
predilection for that underbred snob. He will never 
be allowed to approach her under the aristocratic 
roof of Riverdale. The old lady once lived almost 
in the state of a princess, though I suppose she has 
given mach of that up since she grew old and in- 
firm. ‘This will be a wonderful thing for Clar®, for 
I know beforehand that it is certain she must make 
a favourable impression on Mrs. Adair.” 

*“*T hope so, and I believe she will. I will rouse 
her up with this intelligence, and I hope it will cure 
her. Away froti here she'll soot forget all about that 
odious man, @Speécially as I aii going to get hera 
beautiful wardrobe; a thing @ girl of her age is apt 
to think about quite as much 48 of « lover.” 

“That reminds nie, dear, that we must keep to 
ourselves thé news of her good luck. It will not do 
to let Spiers know that she is going @way; or whither 
she Will be sént. You had better take Clare with 
you on a visit t0 your old friend#, purchase her outfit, 
and have it made there. She will have to start from 
there, and at any rate, I shall féel comforted in think- 
ing she is beyond the reach of that presumptuous 
villain.” 

“But how can you bea? that she should be away 
from you for the last few Weeks she may ever be to 
us as our own especial Lh 

A cloud passed ove? M& Ormond’s brow, and he 
curtly said: 

“She can nevet be that to me again. Her silent 
obstinacy has disgu ire: [take a warm interest 
in her fate, and I will do all that is possible to save her 
from the dark future she is so willing to embrace ; 
but that is all. I could give herup to-day; if I knew 
her to be in safe hands. I should not sigh over the 
separation, because all my grief would be for the un- 
grateful child who has so ill repaid our care and 
affection.” 

“Oh, my dear, you are very hard on that poor 
child. She suffers deeply—I can see that; and some 
day, perhaps, you will feel sorry that you were not 
more tender with her.”’ 

“I mete out to her less suffering than she has 
meted out to me. 

*Oh! how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child. 
Iam punished rightly, perhaps, for giving Clare a 
higher placo in my regard than that occupied by my 
other children. But I will atone to them for the in- 
justice I have been guilty of.” 

“Well, dear, let us talk of the dear girl’s pros- 
pects, and not of her faults. Will you speak with her 
before you answer my aunt’s letter, or shall Ido it ?” 

“T have no wish to speak with her in private 
again,” said Mr. Ormond, coldly. “I have already 
exhausted both words and patience, and you, at any 
rate, will be the most suitable person to tell her of 
the great piece of good fortune that has come to her. 
If Idid not believe such a thing to be impossible, | 
could think that John Spiers has some knowledge of 
what was impending, or he would never have sought 
Clare, lovely as she certainly is.” 

“T don’t suppose that he ever heard of Mrs. Adair 
in his life, or, if he has, that he is aware of my rela- 
tionship to her.” 

“TI supposenot. Go now, Nettie; and come back 
to me as soon as possible, to let me know what she 
—-. must reply to Mrs. Adair as soon as pos- 
sible, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Wuen Mrs. Ormond retarned to the chamber of 
her daughter she found that Christine had given up 
her post to an old servant who had been the nurse 


of her children. Dorothy, looking like an antique 
image, was sitting beside the bed, dressed ina striped 
cotton gown, with a gaily trimmed cap on her head, 
and large gold hoops hanging from her ears. 

“Yes, child,” she was saying, “things are very 
strange, but it’s true as I’m telling you. Take that 
charm what I give you, as were made by one as 
understan’s natur’s secrets, an’ wear it over your 
heart, an’ you'll git to be as well as you ever was.” 

“Dear nurse, if you can give me one that will make 
papa love me again, I shall be as happy as I can now 
ever hope to be.” 

“TI can’t do what you ask, "cause there’s charms 
an’ charms, an’ you’d have to give your pa suffin’ 
wi’ your own hands, an’ get him to take it unbe- 
known, or it wouldn’t do no good.” 

Mrs. Ormond had paused in the open doorway, but 
at this juncture she sharply spoke: 





“ What nonsense is this you are putting into Clare’s 
head, nurse? Haven't { told you, again and again, 
that I would not have my children’s minds filled 
with superstitious notions? Love charms, ‘indeed! 
I know of none that can be effectual but truth and 
sweetness of nature. -If Clare will return to her 
duty, and regard the wishes of her father, he will 
not be likely to need anything to make him love her 
as well as ever.” 

The old woman shook her head, and said: 

“T knows you don’t b’lieve in ’em, but it’s true all 
the same. You see, I knows, ’cause I tried it once 
myself.” 

“You were an old dunce for trying it, and I have 
no doubt the wise man laughed at you for giving 
him money for so worthless a thing. Go away now, 
I have something to say to Clare. And I forbid you, 
when you come back to sit with her, to speak about 
such absurd tras: as you were discussing when I 
came ip.” 

The old woman arose and swept out of the apart- 
ment with as grand an air as an offe duchess 
might have assumed ; but her per was aroused 
by Mrs. Ormond’s last words, and she did fit scruple 
to steal round the house and listen throéngh the 
open window to what passed between the miother and 
daughter. She had no intention of making any evil 
use of the knowledge gained in this surreptit 
manner, but she had a vague idea tliat, as an old 
trusted retainer of the family, shé had the right t@ 
know all that concerned them. 

Mrs. Ormond sat dowm beside the bed, and, taking 
iér daughter’s hand ia Ker own, asked : 

“ Would you like té go aWay from here for awhifle, 
thy dear? Don’t you think that change of send 
would do you good ?” 

Olare aroused Herself from the apathetic d&lairin 
Which stié seemed fo be lying, and exclaimed? 

‘Ohi; if that Were possible, mamma! Bub We are 
too poor, atid I Have nothing suitable to. Wear away 
from homé: J} Have outgrown all my. iid. dressés, 
and you can’t afford te give me others;” 

“ What Would you s#y; my love, if Etold you that 
a golden shower cadivaiy fallenon a6 ?—thas WS 
can get for you all that you caw possibly need in the 
way of dress ?” 

At this Clare sat up in the bed, and stared at her 
mother as if uncertain whether she was in her right 
mind. She slowly said: 

“ T should think it like a fairy tale; but it can’t be 
true, you know, ma, We have no rich relatives that 
I ever heard of.” 

“ Yes, I have one relative—a great-aunt, and she 
is very rich. We have had no intercourse with her, 
therefore you have been ignorant of her very exis- 
tence. Mrs. Adair has lost her only descendant, a 
grand-daughter, and she has written to your father to 
ask him if he will allow you to go to her for a sea- 
son ; and if you make a favourable impression on her, 
she will adopt you and make you her heiress.” 

The face of the sick girl flushed, her eyes sparkled, 
and she cried out, in irrepressible excitement : 

“Oh, mamma, this is fortunate! You cannot tell 
how gladly I shall get away from here for a season. 
Besides, I will try to win the old lady’s heart, and 
she will perhaps give me the means to help you. 
When I can do that papa will not think me sach a 
renegade to my own family.” 

“T am glad that you are so willing to go, my 
dear. Away from the evil influence by which you 
have been lately enthralled, you will begin to see 
how right your father is in his opposition to the 
marriage on which you seem so determined. I must 
exact one promise from you, Clare, and that is, that 
you will not communicate with Mr. Spiers, or give 
him any clue to where you are to be found.’’ 

After a brief silence Clare said: 

“T will do that, mamma. I shall be glad to go 
away, and have time to think over my position ; and 
—aud perhaps———” 

She paused abruptly, afraid to betray the secret of 
her incomprehensible conduct. She shivered slightly 
as she recalled the interview of the preceding night, 
and again became so pale that her mother became 
alarmed, and soothingly said: 

“Don’t excite yourself, dear. Return thanks to 
Heaven for the unexpected relief that has come to 
us in our darkest hour, and ask for help to come to 
a right decision on the momentous subject we have 
lately discussed so much.” 

“ Yes, mamma; I will pray with all my heart and 
soul, and the burden of my prayer shall be: Oh, 
Heaven! deliver me from evil.” 

Her mother kissed her tenderly, and said, in tones 
that were tremulous in spite of her efforts to make 
them cheerful: 

**T must tell you one thing more before I go, Clare. 
My aunt has offered me two hundred pounds a year, 
and I do not hesitate to accept them from her abun- 
dance.” 

“T shall love her dearly for that, and, when she 





sees that I am attached to her, Mrs, Adair will return 
my affection, and I shall be sure to please her. 
Dearest mother, I promise to do my best to win the 
means of lifting you again to the sphere in which 


you were 

me aL and true t6 ¥oirself, my 
daughter, and the F Will find fort and de- 
light i## your presenés bon@#th her roof. You must 
get well now as soon as sible, that you may go 
with mi on a visit to M ord. My aunt has sent 
money to get you a handséiié outfit, and your ward- 
robe mitist be prepared d § the next three weeks. 
You will go away from us @#'that time,” 

“ But to come back agaity; Mamma. Iam going only 
on @ visit now, you know? 

“ ¥ think we shall be invited to join you there, after 
Mrs; Adair has made up hé? mind as to her inteutions 
towards you. I cannot t her ultimate decision, 
Clare, for you are cor to win her affections. 
Try tosleep now, my chil@ and if you are able to 
sit up to-morrow we may go to Mrs. Ford the next 
day. You shall have any tity of the most beau- 
tiful things, now that I e the means of buying 
them,” 


« Yow ate i good to me, andI don’t think ; 
will qitite make up my fitind to die yet,” replied. 
Olaré; with afaint smile. “I may tell Christine, I 


“ Yee; buf she must noflet any one know whither 
you aré goittg.”’ 
“1 d@ not know that yéb myself. 
you Whéte my good fairy lives.” 
“Shié has a beautiful ple on the river. I never 
was there: G@rrelled with my mother 
t never met again. We 
, and I must go back to 
your hted to hear that you 
are 1i¥ijghiboarhood of your ob- 
tio#fous lover.” 


Aé she Wént out Clare muttered : 
“®bno indeed, and to me more than to all. 
Yet I dar® not speak out, or attempt to deliver my- 
from thrall. Oh! if I could only go away, 
Whéts hé Sbuld never find me again, how happy I 
should bé! But he will track me ont; I know he 
will, and—oh, Heaven, help me, help me, or I perish !” 
She prayed fervently. Gradually calmness came 
back to her, and sleep, that she had thought banished 
from her restless heart, fell upon her eyelids and 
wrapt her senses in sweet oblivion. In the meantime 
Mrs. Ormond went back to her husband, and repeated 


I forgot to ask 


willffig to leave the 


‘| to him what had passed between herself and Clare. 


He listened with earnest interest, then asked : 

“Did she hesitate when you required of her a 
pledge not to reveal to Spiers the place of her re- 
treat ?” 

“ She did pause, as if thinking over what she had 
best say ; and her face was a curious study to me, 
well as I have known and understood its varying ex- 
pressions. As well as I could read it, there was 
dread of some inexplicable horror if she evaded him, 
mingled with joy at the prospect of being able to do 
so. {f may have misinterpreted, but that was the 
impression I received.” 

“T believe you are right, and that wretch has 
threatened her with something she is afraid to speak 
of. If she could only be made to feel what a cowardly 
poltroon he is, she would soon know that his threats 
are vapid—he would never dare to carry one of them 
into effect.” 

** Well, dear, we will get Clare away from his 
vicinity, and her natural good sense will soon show 
her that John Spiers is no match for her. Had you 
not better write your letter now to my aunt ?” 

“T will begin it at once.” 

He sat down before his desk, and dashed off the 
following lines : 

“ Ormonia, June 25th, 18—. 

“Mrs. Apatin—Dear madam: Your letter took 
both myself and my wife quite by surprise, for we 
had never thought of the long breach between the 
two families being closed by yourself. Of course 
from us no overtures could come, lest they might be 
misinterpreted by you who had everything to give 
and we nothing, save kindly regard and gratitude 
for such aid as your heart has prompted you to ex- 
tend to us in our misfortunes. 

“T admit that I have managed badly, but I was 
not educated for a business man, and it would have 
been better if I had invested my moderate fortune in 
@ secure manner, and have contented myself with the 
income derived from it. 

“It is equally true that we have spenta gréat deal 
of money and have but little left; but I could not 
bear to deny my family the luxury to which I had 
been accustomed myself from my infancy, and I could 
not look forward to the ruin that at last overtook me. 

“My wife and I jointly thank you for the generous 
assistance you have proffered, and we accept it in the 
same spirit by which it is tendered. We can now put 
our place under cultivation and improve the land, so 
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that ins few years we hope to be independent of 
extraneous aid. 

“ You wish our eldest daughter to visit you, that 
you may decide as to whether she is a worthy de- 
scendant of the Beauforts—a race once so distin- 
guished for its beautiful women and stately men. 

* As her father, I am naturally partial to Clare, but 
I think the decision of others would also be that she 
is charming enough to take her place among the 
Riverdale Graces. She is yet very young—barely 
seventeen—and of course in a measure unformed ; 
but I could entrust her to no better model of grace 
and refinement than the lady once known as the 
beautiful Georgina Beaufort, and later in life as the 
unrivalled leader in that world of fashion in which 
her triumphs were won.” 

“ Blarney,” said his wife, who was leaning over 
his shoulder, following with her eyes the lines as 
they were traced. 

“Of course. I am an Irishman, and a smooth 
tongue is my birthright. Don’t interrupt me, Nettie. 
Iam only trying to make the way smooth for our 
daughter.” 

“ Well, go on with your flatteries, then; for, with 
that object in view, I would perform the kou-tou to 
the dear old dame myself.” 

“Tn conclusion, I have only to say that we entrust 
to you, madam, a treasure so precious to us that, 
poor as we are, we would gladly keep her, if it were 
not so much for Clare’s benefit in every way that we 
give her upto you. I fully understand that she goes 
now only on a visit to you; but, let your judgment 
of her be what it may, we earnestly hope that this 
opening may lead to a renewal of friendly intercourse 
between yourself and our family. 

** With feelings. of grateful respect, I am, dear 
madam, Yours, to command, 

“ REGINALD ORMOND.” 

His wife again glanced over what he had written, 
and laughingly said : 

“Tt has been said that the postscript is the cream 
of a woman’s letter, and in this case I think you have 
left to me the main thing to do—to thank Mrs, Adair 
for her liberality to us.” 

“* Not to us, but to you, dear; therefore it*s your 
place to speak of that. See; I haveleft room at the 
bottom of the page.” 

Mrs. Ormond sat down, and quickly added a few 
gracefully expressed lines, accepting the annuity, 
and asking for her daughter the maternal care which 
a girl of Clare’s ago needs more than at any other 
period of her life. 

In the meantime Christine had returned to her 
sister’s apartment, and, after a keen glante at her, 
discontentedly said: . 

“ Something is going on, and nobody will tell me 
what. Papa and mamma are shut up in their room 
together, talking mysteriously, and nurse looks as 
important as if she had found out something wonder- 
ful. What is it all about? Do you know, Clare? 
Now that I look at you, your face is all chauged since 
I went out. You've lost that dull, weary look you 
had an hour ago, and, I declare, you seem to have 
come to life again! What on earth has happened ? 
Has papa given his consent to—to—you know 
what?” : 

“ No, he has not ; but that doesn’t matter now. Can 
you keep a secret, Chris? I have something to tell 
you, but you are to promise not to tell.” 

“ Of course I can keep a secret,” replied the girl, 
drawing herself up with dignity. ‘“ I am no chatter- 
box, and, moreover, I don’t know whom I conld tell it 
to, unless I made a confidant of Victor, for Ll see no 
one out of my own family. We live here like owls in 
a wood; but I don’t complain, it’s great fun to me to 
do pretty much as I please.’ 

“Oh, dear; you talk so fast that you don’t even 
give me time to answer your questions. But you will 
not be allowed to ran wild much longer. Oh, sister, 
something wonderful has happened, and I can hardly 
credit our good fortune yet.” 

Christine stared at her a moment, then skipped 
and danced about the room as if she had gone wild. 
Olare sat up in the bed and laughed, and the younger 
girl suddenly assumed an air of preternataral sober- 
ness, and said: 

“TI don’t know why I am making a fool of myself 
before I know what I have to rejoice over. Have 
we come into a great fortune? Is that what you 
meant, Clare?” 

“ No—not exactly that ; but an old lady, a relation 
I never heard of till to-day, has written to papa and 
invited me to go on a visit to her. And, oh, Chris- 
tine! she has ever so much money, and if she should 
like me, she will give me enough of it to make us all 
rich. You know that what is mine would be for all 
of us to enjoy.” 

“That is nice as far as it goes, Clare; but, you see, 
you cau do as you please about marrying your lover 
when you are rich, and he may want all your fortune 
for himself, It would have been much better if this 





relation had given papa something to help him out of 
his difficulties.” 

“She has given two hundred pounds a year to 
mamma, who is her great-niece. Mamma will have 
that, whether I. please Mrs. Adair or not.” 

“That is good; mamma can carry out her plans 
about the place, and Reuben says if it were properly 
cultivated, and ever so much done to the land, it 
would produce something worth having every year. I 
suppose you have brightened up so much because 
you think you can have your own way about marry- 
ing John Spiers when you possess a fortune ?” 

Clare impetuously cried out: 

“Do you think I want money for that? I am 
going away where he can’t.find me, and that is better 
to me than the prospect of wealth. I wish I had 
never seen or heard of him, for he has become the 
torment of my life.” 

Christine stared at her with open-mouthed aston- 
ishment, and indignantly said: 

“I could not have believed you so fickle and 
worldly minded, Clare Ormond. Here you have made 
us all miserable for days, because you persisted in 
clinging to that man, and now, at the first glimpse 
of good fortune, you are ready to give him up. I| 
don’t want you to marry him, but if you hadn’t been 
over head and ears in love with him, you had no right 
to act as you have done.” 

“Ob! Chris, you: don’t understand ; you wouldn't 
judge me so hardly if you knew—if I dared to tell 
you, or any one else, how I came to engage myself to 
Mr. Spiers. I'll go to Mrs. Adair, and he must not 


find out whither 1 have been sent. When I am out of 
his way he will get over his silly infatuation about 
me,” 


“Then you really don’t care for him after all!” 

“Come close to me, Chris, If I tell you something, 
will you declare to me that you will never reveal it 
to any creature? I am almost afraid to breathe it 
even to myself, but I’ve kept my secret till my heart 
is almost broken, and I think I can trust you with it.” 

“ Ye-es,” replied Christine, dubiously ; “it will be 
safer, perhaps, to tell me than any one else.” 

Clare did not heed im her excitement that no 
pledge of secresy was given, and she vehemently 
went on: 

“T hate John Spiers—I would almost as soon die 
as marry him; but he threatened my life and that of 
papa—he accused me of trifling with him, and went 
on so madly that I was frightened and promised all 
he demanded. I have made you all miserable and 
fretted myself ill because I dared not tell the truth.” 

The younger sister listened in silent amazement, 
and, after a pause, she said ; 

“TI think you should have told papa. He is the 
one to protect you, and I hardly think he would be 
afraid of a coward who could be so mean ag to 
threaten @ young givl like you. If he’s mad, he can 
be put in the lunatio asylum; if he isa’t, papa can 
have him bound over to keep the peace.” 

“ What a practical child you are! I never thought 
of either of those alternatives.” 

“Because you thought Mr. Spiers.so much in love 
with you that he must be considered, and you were 
ready to sacrifice yourself before you would expose 
him to the punishment he. deserves for treating you 
so badly. You are very romantic, sister, aud you 
were going to do what you knew was wrong be- 
cause @ blustering mam scared your poor little life 
nearly out of you. He would never have dared to hurt 
you; and, as for papa, I think he can take care of him- 
self and you too.” 

“You would not think that, Christine, if yon had 
heard and seen him. Oh! he isa terrible man, and 
my only safety is in getting away from him, aad hid- 
ing myself where he cannot find me.” 

“ But, Clare, papa ought to know about this, that he 
may be on his guard against that man. If Mr. Spiers is 
such a firebrand, he may attempt something dreadful 
when he finds out you are sent away. Let me tell 
papa what you have said to me; indeed, I think it the 
only safe way.” 

Clare was startled at this proposal; but, after along 
and earnest consultation, the clearer judgment of 
the younger sister prevailed, and Christine was per- 
mitted to inform their father of what she had 
learned, 


CHAPTER IX. 

CHRISTINE went in search of her father, full of the 
important revelation she had to make. She found 
him alone, for Mrs. Ormond had gone out to attend 
to some domestic affairs, and he was sitting under 
the verandah in much better spirits than on that first 
evening when we found him there fretting over his 
losses and giving up all hope of better days, f 

When his younger daughter nestled to his feet on 
a low footstool she had brought out with her, he 
smiled down on her, and said: 

“I have something to tell you, my busy bee— 





something that I think will make you happy, though 
you will have to give up your sister for a while.” 

“Thave heard about Mrs. Adair, and the money 
she is going to give mamma, and I am very glad. 
But I have something more important than even that 
to tell you, papa. Ihave found out what has lately 
made Clare seem so naughty and self-willed. When 
you know about it you will be sorry that you were 
angry with her, and you will love her more dearly 
than ever. But, dear father, don’t love her so much 
more than me, I want to make peace between you, 
but I want my place in your heart as high as hers.” 

Mr. Ormond was so much surprised both by tlic be- 
ginning and the end of this speech that he listened 
without interruption. After a brief pause to over- 
come his emotion, he raised the speaker from her 
lowly seat, and, placing her upon his knee, said : 

“Tf lever wronged you so far as to give you a 
lower place in my affections than that claimed by 
your sister, I promise to atone for it in the future, my 
child. Clare is going from us, and youare to be the 
light and joy of the house. Kiss me, my dear, and 
then tell me the mission on which you have been sent. 
I suppose our rebel has repented, and wishes to make 
peace at last on my own terins.” 

Christine kissed him more than once, then said: 

“ Dear father, do not think or feel hardly towards 
my poor sister, for she has suffered even mure than 
you, and she has consented at last that I shall tell 
you all about it.” 

She then went on to relate what had passed that 
evening between herself and Clare, and at the close of 
her narrative Mr. Ormond said: 

“Treally thought that Clare had more strength of 
character than to be frightened into withholding 
from my knowledge the empty threats of such a 
creature as she has had to deal with. Her own senso 
should have told her that I was the proper person to 
consult when she fell into difficulties of any kind. 
She would have saved both herself and myself a great 
deal of suffering if she had confided in me from the 
first, Asto Spiers shooting himself, orauy one else, 
itis allnonsense. I could laugh at the whole thing, 
if it had not been the cause of such unhappiness to 
your mother and myself.” 

“Tt’s allover now, papa, and you'll go to my sister 
and give hersome comfort. She is still very much 
afraid of Mr. Spiers,and I only got her consent to 
tell you because I thought you had better be on 
your guard, if he did make any attempt to attack you 
when Clare is sent out of his reach,” 

“That was a shrewd thought, Christine, and 
one that ought to have occurred to your sister. I 
will go to her and set her mind at rest about that 
blustering fellow ; but it is hard for me to forgive her 
for being so silly. For the last ten days she has 
kept me in a state of irritation and worry that has 
made me feel a dozen years older; and all might 
have been avoided if she had not been a romantic 
little goose, who thouzht the man threatened her life 
because he adored her. Pretty adoratiun that, 
truly!” 

“ Dear papa, she has suffered more than you 
think. She has fretted herself into a fever, and you 
must be good to her if you want her to get well 
again soon. I hope you will be gentle with her.” 

“Of course I will, my dear. She is ill and 
suffering ; and when I look at her I can forgive even 
more than she has done to annoy me. Wait here; 
aud when your mother comes in, repeat to her what 
you have told me, that she may be prepared to talk 
it over with me. I will go to Clare now.” 

When he entered his daughter’s room he found 
her lying with closed eyes, her hands clasped ove: 
her heart to still in some measure its tumultuous 
beating ; for Clare feared nearly as much as she loved 
her father, and she intuitively knew that he would 
be displeased at the reticence she had practised when 
so much was at stake. 

Mr. Ormond looked down on her in the gathering 
twilight, and his heart softened towards ler. Le 
stooped and imprinted a light kiss upon her brow. 

““My poor darling!” he softly said; “you have 
hurt my heart, but I forgive you.” 

The next moment Clare sprang up and threw her- 
self sobbing upon his breast. 

“Dearest papa, can you—can you free me from 
the persecutions of that dreadful man? He was hero 
last night; he spoke to me through that window, and 
held his pistol close to my head. I am not delirious 
—lI am telling you the simple truth, and he made me 
promise again to marry him. But for my fear that 
be would do something dreadful if I betrayed him, f£ 
would never have kept ail this from you,” 

Ormond trembled witli sudden fury. 

“ What!” he exclaimed; “ has that villain dared 
to penetrate to the very roof that shelters you? 
dared to repeat his dastardly threats, after what I 
said to him and his father but the other day? ‘This 
passes all endurance, and I will no louger forbear 
with them.” 
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Clare clung to him with all her feeble strength. 

“ Dearest father, do nothing rash, I entreat. I 
have so horrible a dread of anything happening to 
you, and on my account, that 1 could never forgive 
myself—never !”” 

She was trembling and half-fainting, and her 
father laid her back on her pillows, and, controlling 
himself for her sake, gently said : 

“Do not get excited, my love, for there is really 
no cause for alarm. I have not the slightest fear of 
anything happening to me through~the agency of 
Spiers. He is but a pitiful cur, whose barking 
might frighten a poor little dove like you, but to me 
it could have no meaning. He will not dare to attack 
me either openly or in secret; but I shall take such 
measures to-morrow as will point him out as my 
enemy should he attempt to injure me in an under- 
hand manner. Believe me, Clare, when I assure you 
that Spiers has too great a value for his own safety 
to risk it by doing any of the things with which he 
bas threatened you.” 

Clare drew a long breath of relief. 

“TI wish I had told you at first. But I had not 
the courage. Are you quite sure that there will be 
no danger to you, papa ?” 

“Assure as I am that I am now speaking with 
you. No wonder that your nerves are shattered, 
when the wretch drew his pistol on you, and made 
you believe that he would immolate you on the altar 
of his pretended passion. If he really loved you, he 
could never have treated youso, and I should be safe 
in wagering that the pistol was not loaded. Such a 
coward as he is would be afraid to carry loaded wea- 
pons on his person, lest they might explode and do 
himself an injury.” 

Clare smiled faintly. 

“ Dear papa, it is such a comfort to me to hear you 
speak so. But he seemed terribly in earnest.” 

** He appeared so to you, but he was only acting.” 

“ But he must really love me, papa, for I have no 
fortune to tempt him to pursue me in this way.’’ 

“That is the puzzle to me, for I believe both him 
and his father to be thoroughly mercenary. Can it 
be that he has learned the intention of Mrs. Adair to 
make overtures of reconciliation to us and place you 
in the position of her prospective heiress? Sucha 
thing seems impossible, yet it is the only solution I 
can give of his conduct in forcing you, against your 
will, to pledge your word to marry him.” 

“Tf I thought that, I would make no effort to 
please my aunt. I would entreat her to take Chris- 
tine in my placo,” said Clare, vehemently. “ But it 
is impossible for him to know anything about her, 
papa, quite impossible, for we have never spoken of 
her to any one asa relation of ours.” 

“T hope you are right,” replied her father, thought- 
fully, “for he might follow you up and annoy you 
again if he had any clue to whither you had been 
sent. Ifhe should do so, Clare, speak to Mrs. Adair 
at once, and tell her the whole story. Write to me 
immediately, and I will come to your assistance with- 
out delay.” 

“T will certainly confide in you from this time 
forward, father, for now I understand how strong 
and self-sustained you are. I have been in deadly 
terror since that evening when you came to meet 
me on my return home, and I now see how silly I 
was not to tell you all at once and allow you to defend 
me from my persecutor.” 

“Well, dear, I hope this will be a lesson to you 
never to attempt to flirt again. Have no fears with 
reference to your bold wooer, for I am as safe from 
him asif [had as many lives as acat. I will pro- 
mise todo him no physical harm either, for your 
name shall not be brought before the public in this 
iffair. Quiet yourself now, and try to sleep, that 
you may be well enough to-morrow to help your 
mother prepare for yourjourney. I wish, for several 
reasons, to get you away as soon as possible.”’ 

“Yes, it is best for me to go; if I stayed here I 
should be in a state of nervous dread all the time, and 
I hardly think Mr, Spiers can know whither I am 
going, or be aware of the changein our prospects. 
Oh, papa, I must win my aunt’s love, that I may 
hereafter have the power to assist you to regain the 
proud position you once held.” 

Mr. Ormond stooped forward and kissed her ten- 
derly. 

“Ihave no doubt you will be the favoured one, 
Clare; and now good-night. Compose your spirits, 
and dismissfrom your mind the phantoms that have 
lately haunted you. I will send nurse to sit with 
you till your sister is ready to retire. You must not 
be left alone in this room again, lest that villain 
ahould repeat his intrusion.” 

“Thank you, papa, and good-night. I think I 
shall be able to sleep to-night.” 

In a few minutes nurse came in, and took her seat 
by the head of the bed. Clare lay silent fora long time, 
but the fidgeting of the old nurse at length aroused 
her from her reverie, and she said : 





‘You must be as nervous asI am, nurse. What 
makes you so uncommonly restless this evening ?” 

“T listened at the door because I wanted to find 
out what your ma had to say to you when she sent 
me out. I am very glad to know that the rich old 
aunt has come round, and wants to give you all her 
money.” 

“Ts that all you heard? If it was, I don’t care 
about your eavesdropping.” 

“ Ain't that enough? I didn’t care for no more. 
I know about Mrs. Adair, and she's got heaps and 
heaps of money. The old times are coming back, 
and you'll have so many lovers after you that yo 
won’t know which to choose.” . 

“How did you come to know anythiug of Mrs. 
Adair? Since you do, I wish you would tell me 
about her.” 

“How I came to know her is easily explained, 
Miss Clare. Your grandmother was left an orphan, 
and Colonel Beaufort had her brought to the old 
place; and when he died he left her ouly one-third 
of his fortune. though she was the only child his only 
son left. All tne rest went to Miss Georgie, or rather 
Mrs. Adair, as she was then.” 

She paused, and Clare impatiently said: 

“Go on. I will forgive you for listening if you 
will tel) me all about this family history.” 

“Well, your grandmother grew up at Riverdale. 
She had a teacher in the house, a grumpy old man 
enough he was, but she wanted to study some foreign 
language which Mr. Tracy couldn’t teach her; and a 
fine-looking young gentleman named De Courcy came 
to the neighbourhood, and Miss Georgie paid him to 
come there and give her niece lessons. 

“ The upshot of the matter was that the teacher 
and Miss Clare ran away together and got married. 


Miss Clare got her share of her grandfather's estate, | 
or at least what he chose to leave her, but her aunt | 


never would see her or speak to her again. That's 
the reason you never heard of this rich old lady who 
has a good deal that ought to belong to your mother. 
I suppose her conscience begins to prick her now 
that she has nobody else to give her money to. She 
had but one child, and he was a wild sort of man and 
got killed in a quarrel. She took the child he left 
and educated her, but she was never very fond of 
her because the proud old lady didn’t think her 
grand-daughter fit to hold a candle to the beautiful 
Beaufort ladies whose portraits hang in the old 
house. You'll see them all, and I only hope you'll 
think you look like some of them.” 

“Thank you, nurse; but how did you find out any- 
thing about Mrs. Adair and her grandchild? The 
name even has never been alluded to in our house 
that I know of till her letter came inviting mo to 
visit her.” 

“ When we lived there I saw some of the people 
from the farm at odd times. I hadan aunt and some 
cousins living there, and I knew about her all the 
time; but my old master, Mr. De Courcy, wouldn't 
allow her name to be spoken where he was. You 
see, Miss Georgie treated him as if he was no better 
than the dirt under her feet, and of course he had no 
love for her. Your mamma grew up without even 
hearing her name, and she'd have hardly known that 
such a person was in the world, if I hadn’t pointed 
out the place to her when we were on a steamboat 
once, and told her that her great-aunt lived there, 
and she had a right to a good deal of the fortune 
Mrs. Adair held on to.” 

“ Of course, mamma knew better than that, for her 
grandfather had the right to leave his property as he 
pleased. I am going to Mrs. Adair, but f shall not 
do so with the idea that we have been wronged in 
any way by her. I think she wishes to do what is 
right by us, and that is why she has sent forme. I 
shall do my very best to make a good impression on 
her, nurse.” 

The old woman lowered her voice, and myste- 
riously said: 

“There ain’t but one way to make that sure. I 
know how it can be done. You just take my advice, 
my lamb, and you’ll be able to twist that hard old 
woman round your finger in no time.” 

“Explain how that is to be done,” said Clare, 
laughing, though she had far more faith in the super- 
stitions of old Dolly than she would have been will- 
ing to admit. ‘‘ The days of miracles are past, you 
know, nurse.” 

‘* What I want you to let me do for you is to go to 
old Nancy Blodge, who lives down about Ports- 
mouth, and get you a bottle of stuff. She's the 
woman that made mine, and she is cleverer now than 
she was twenty years ago. If you'll only take it 
with you and give it in little doses to Mrs. Adair, 
she'll soon think that the sun rises and sets in you.” 

“Nonsense! I could not do such a thing, nurse. 
I must take my chances fairly, and not attempt to 
drug the old lady with something that might be in- 
jurious to her.” 

“But it couldn’t hurt her. If you love me, my 








pretty lamb, you won’t deny me this chance of serv- 
ing you.” 

Clare still objected, and tried to laugh the old 
woman out of her belief in the efficacy of the magic 
liquid; but the old nurse was not to be convinced. 
Aiter a playful war of words, she actually consented 
to take with her the love charm the nurse wished to 
provide, though she declared that she would never 
be tempted to use it. 

(To be continued.) 


PLOT AND COUNTER-PLOT. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
What art thou, whose heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue P 
3 Henry VI. 

Aponta took but little heed of the 4evi0us ways 
by which she was led from the Upper chambers of 
the palace. She knew that they had descended 
several flights of stairs, when they came to a vault 
of many arches, at which point Erastus was very 
careful to see that the door which he had left be- 
hind was securely closed. Beneath the most retired 
arcn of this vault the old man stopped, and pressed 
a hidden spring, which served to — the pavement 
by the sliding away of one of the broad stone flags. 
Below the opening a flight of steps was visible, and 
the maiden descended, after which her guide fol- 
lowed, closing up the secret pass behind him. 

** Safe!” he said, as he stood by Adonia’s side in 
the crypt below. ‘Now, my child, we can move 
without fear. Ah, our good Spartanus little thought 
what blessing would come from these mystic depths 
when he first discovered them. They have done 
much service this night. Many whom the demon 
had marked for destruction have been saved.” 

The maiden grasped the old man’s arm, and looked 
eagerly up into his face. 

‘ You said many had been saved; but you spoke 
no names,”’ she whispered. 

“T understand. He is safe.’ 

* Julian ?” 

“ Yes.’’ 

“Oh, thank Heaven! Let me seck him at once. 
I am strong, father.” 

With a smile the priest took up his lantern, and 
led on. After traversing a few winding passages 
they entered a circular chamber, where several 
people were assembled. 

Adonia heard her name pronounced by a familiar 
.voice—pronounced in eager, rapturous accent—and 
the next instant she was clasped to the bosom 
of her lover. 

For a while they clung to one another, their hearts 
throbbing with an ecstacy that could not be put 
into words. 

Then they told to each other the stories of their 
experience of the night ; Julian related how Erastus 
had led him in safety through the reeking thorough- 
fares ; and Adonia told how the same good man had 
snatched her from the grasp of Vangorgon, and led 
her away from danger. At length they turned to 
the aged priest, and Julian asked concerning the 
charioteer. 

* Fear not for him,” said Erastus. “ Be simply 
assured that he is doing his duty. Now we will seek 
amore comfortable abiding-place than this, for you 
will need shelter from the fury of this storm for 
some days to come.” 

They moved on, Erastus taking the lead, while 
Victor, with a second lantern, brought up the rear. 

“Here,” said the guide, “ you will find rest for 
the present. Remember that you are not alone in 
this place. The advent of strangers will not sur- 
prise you. We were obliged to impart the secret 
toothers. Where so many good men and women 
were to be saved, one or two men could not give 
them all safe conduct to these vaults; so other 
guides were instructed. If the hidden passes can 
only serve us through this direful need, we will 
cheerfully relinquish the secret in the time to come.”’ 

Shortly after this the priest withdrew, and Julian 
and Adonia sat down together. They had much to 
tell, and much to surmise—much for which to give 
thanks, and much for which to pray. 

* * * * 

Two days had passed—two days and two nights 
—and the work in Messina had been terrible beyond 
description. Thousands of Christians and Jews had 
fallen, and the tide of destruction had been stayed 
because no more victims could be found. Yet hun- 
dreds whose names had set down in the list of 
victims were missing. Even the philosopher and 
sage Theopilus—he who had planted the new sect 
in Messina—had escaped. 

It was early in the day, and in an apartment of 
the royal palace were assembled the king, the 
queen, and the Roman envoy, together with a few 
of the chief officers of the household who had been 
from the first deep in the counsels of Octavia, and 
bound to the interests of Domitian. 

Glaucus was pale and wan, and his limbs were 
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weak as though with palsy. His manhood had been 
for the time crushed out, and he was but a tool in 
the hands of those whom he feared. 

His mother was exultant over what had been ac- 
complished ; but she was not yet satisfied. Those 
had escaped whom she was most anxious to destroy, 
and she could not find rest while she was even thus 
far thwarted. 

Van on had accomplished much—had accom- 
plish that the emperor could possibly have 
expected at his hands—yet he was unsatisfied. He 
was angered because the charioteer of the temple 
was missing; because Theopilus had escaped; be- 
cause the old 
and, above all, 
from him. 

‘‘ Sire,’”’ said Vangorgon, with the tone and bear- 
ing of one in authority, ‘I am well assured that 
you did. permit the maiden to pass out from the 


e. 

“ How passed she from your hands?” retorted 
Glaucus. “ Did you not hold her?” 

“ Ay—and the false priest took her from me. But 
enough of that. I blame you not for the past ; I 
only ask that Adonia may be returned to me.” 

“Tf she cannot be found ?” 

“Did you not tell your mother that you had re- 
ceived a pledge that she should be returned to you 
at your call? Ihave no threats to make. I will 
only tell that which is true. You know very well 
that the emperor does not hold you in high esteem ; 

-and were he to know that you had connived at the 
escape of some of the chief of his enemies you can 
judge of. the result as well as I.’ 

The unfortunate monarch quivered from head to 
foot. He knew all that Vangorgon would say. He 
Anew that he was as a reed in the hands of imperial 

ower. The breath of Domitian’s lips could destroy 
Pim. He knew, furthermore, that the general of his 
army was an imperial favourite, and that a word 
from Rome could ee the crown of Messina upon 
the brow of Caius Hadrian. 

He was writhing in an agony of doubt and fear, 
hating the envoy with all his heart, yet anxious to 
conciliate him, when an officer of the guard uncere- 
moniously entered the apartment. 

“ How now, Ramor?”’ 

“Sire,” announced the officer, in breathless eazer- 
ness, “we have just unearthed the secret of the 
Christians who have escaped. A party of my men 
pursued a number of Christians, early this morning, 
to the outer court of the Temple of Neptune. The 
fugitives were closely pursued, yet they mysteriously 
disappeared ; but in their extreme haste they had 
not time to close the avenue of their escape, and the 
pursuers found it. Beneath the temple, and running 
thence in various directions, are deep subterranean 
passages, the existence of which we have never been 
aware of before.” 

‘Did your men gain entrance to these passages 2” 
asked the king. 

“They gained entrance, sire; but they did not 
think it safe to pursue their advantage until they 
had reinforcement. I have but just arrived from the 
temple, having left a sufficient force to guard the 
inysterious entrance, and deeming it my duty to ac- 
quaint the king with our discovery.” 

“ You did well, good Ramor,”’ said ‘the envoy, 
beside himself with fierce exultation in thoughts of 
new vengeance. ‘I remember to have heard, in 
other years, of mysterious passes which the Greeks 
had constructed under the city when in dread of in- 
vasion from Carthage ; but it was supposed that the 
subterranean ways were either mythical or that 
they had long since fallen to ruin. If these aro in- 
deed the wondrous chambers of the Greeks, then we 
may find our enemies concealed therein. We may 
find the charioteer, and the priest, and Prince 
Julian, and Theopilus—and we may also find an- 
other whom we have lost! Sire, will you despatch 
your forces, or shall I-——” 

‘I will do the work,” interrupted the king, 
greatly excited. “I will send Ramor, with as many 
soldiers as he can muster; and he shall push his 
way to the very extremity of these secret passes. 
But he shall do no bodily harm to any. He shall 
bring them hither to our presence.” 

" would have it even 80,” added Vangorgon. 

* % 


use Adonia had been snatched 


In the subterranean chamber our friends had 
passed the time in anxious watching and waiting. 
Adonia had the companionship of Christian women 
who had found shelter from the storm of death, and 
together they offered up their prayers to the Heaven 
which they loved to worship. 

It was creeping on towards noon of the third day 
of their hiding, and Erastus had just come in from 
a distant entrance. 

“* How fares it in the world above?” asked an old 
mao who sai near to Julian, and one whom ail ap- 
peared. to hoid in especial reverence. 

“Alas! Theopilus, I dare not say,’’ replied Eras- 
tus, mournfulty. “The demon is not yet satiated, 
Our own people have turned sick, and would rest 
from the slaughter, but the myrmidons of Domitian 


riest of Neptune had defied him ;, 





will strike while they can find a Christian or a Jew 
on whom to inflict a blow. Something too will be 
here from Rome ere long. It may be more butchers 
to do the work of the tyrant. Only half an hour 
since the approach of a ry from Rome was sig- 
nalled from the summit of Scylla. I await its arri- 
val with extreme anxiety.” , 

The priest had thus spoke, when they were inter- 
rupted by a loud, quick tramp, as of a man in swift 
approach, and directly afterwards one of their sen- 
tinels came in sight round a neighbouring angle. 

“What ho!” he cried, in frightened tones. ‘“‘The 
enemy are upon us!” eS 

“What say you?” demanded Erastus, springing 
up, and drawing a sword which had been conceale 
by his robe. “ Do you mean that our retreat is dis- 
covered ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the messenger, quaking with ter- 
ror. ‘Some of our people were tracked as they 
entered the pass of the temple, and a legion of the 
royal guard, led by the secret spies of the empire, 
are upon us— Mg 

“* Which way shall we flee ?” cried Julian. 

“If we flee at all,” said Erastus, “it must be to- 
wards the palace. Our lanterns will betray us, yet 
we cannot move in the thick darkness if we extin- 
guish them. We will make the trial, Follow me!” 

Julian pressed close behind the priest, leading 
Adonia by the hand. 

But the attempt was fruitless. With the women 
in charge the fugitives were forced to lag, and ere 
long the glare of the torches of the pursuers broke 
upon them. When Erastus saw that escape was 
impossible he went back to the rear of his party, 
which t he reached just as the enemy came up. 

ne t ho!’’ shouted the leader of the soldiers. 
‘* Will you surrender, or will you die ?”’ 

Erastus saw that resistance to such a force, even 
though successful, must be made at the cost of 
— lives, and he was not willing to run a useless 
risk. 

‘* What would you'with us?”’ he-demanded of the 
officer. 

“Carry you to the king.” 

“Hark ye, Ramor. You know how desperato 
men can fight, and you know, too, that we would 
rather die here struggling manfully than be 
butchered, as others have been butchered, with our 
hands tied. If we surrender, will you take us to 
the king ?” 

“I swear it!” 

** Tt is enough.” 

Prince Julian still had a disposition to draw his 
sword, but Erastus bade him be comforted. 

‘* The king will do us no harm,” he said. 

* But Adonia!’’ the youth cried, in agony. ‘“ Who 
shall save her frour the clutches of Vangorgon ?”’ 

“ The king.” f 

“‘ Erastus, you speak in riddles.” 

**Come with me, Julian, and you shall behold the 
deepest riddle of them all unravelled and made 
plain.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
To put the power 
Of sovereign rule iuto the good man's hand 
Is giving peace and happiness to millions. 
Thomson, 

Gtaucus sat upon his throne, and he looked the 
picture of terror and remorse. He knew that fully 
two hundred Christians had been dragged from the 
subterranean passes—that among them were those 
who had been his best and truest friends in other 
days—and they were even now in the courts of his 
a awaiting the issue of his royal will. 

Glaucus knew also that a Roman ship was enter- 
ing the harbour, and that she bore the imperial 
standard. It had been told to him that the emperor 
had probably sent him reinforcements of troops 
and that the work of devastation must go on until 
the Christians and Jews had been exterminated. 

Upon the king’s right hand stood Vangorgon, 

roud, confidant, and exultant. For the time being 
os felt the weight of imperial authority, and he 
fancied that his cherished ends were about to be 
answered. 

Upon the king’s left hand sat the queen. She 
appeared older by many years than she had done a 
few short days before, and she seemed worn and 
weary. As she now looked upon the Roman envoy, 
fear and loathing were manifest in her countenance. 
Whence came it? 

We shall see. 

Within the area before the throne stood the white- 
haired priest Erastus—not bent and quaking, but 
erect and firm—more like a monarch than like a 
prisoner. 

Close by Erastus, upon his right hand, stood 
Prince Julian. Nearer to the throne, and crouch- 
ing to the very feet of the king, was Adonia. Her 
hands were clasped in mong ree and her prayer 
for mercy still dwelt upon her parted lips. : 

It was the sight of this suffering girl that had so 
worked upon the feelings of the queen. Her word 
had gone forth that the maiden should be resigned 





to Vangorgon’s keeping; but now, when she saw 
them together, when she saw the gloating of the 
envoy and the agony of the fair young victim, her 
heart was touched as it had never been touched be- 


fore. 
- length the king, at a sign from Vangorgon, 
8 ; 


e@: 
“ Prince Julian, among our prisoners one man is 
missing. We know full well who broke into the 
chamber of the secret tribunal and wrested a pri- 
soner from the hands of the judges; and we know 
who has thwarted the imperial will so boldly and 
so often. Tell me where the charioteer Spartanus 
may be found, and you shall be set at liberty.” 
“Sire,” replied our hero, with respectful firmness, 
“ you appeal to me in vain. Of the charioteer ] 
know not; but did I know, I would diea thousand 
deaths before I would betray my friend! Glaucus, 
T am at your disposal.” 
“No, no,” cried the king, in 
“notat my disposal. If I had 
“ Sire,” said Vangorgon, “ you can deal with the 
ae as we have arranged. Thereis no room 
or mercy. While the officers are gathering them 
together I will take the maiden under my own 


thoughtless haste ; 


“Take her, Vangorgon,” replied Glaucus, with an 
effort, “and say not that I have broken faith wit): 
you.” 

The mre in eager haste, advanced and took 
Adonia by the arm; but, with a quick, low cry, sho 
— from him, and threw herself at the feet of the 


g- 

“Oh, sire!’ cried Adonia, “in the name of 
Heaven, save me from this man!” 

“T cannot!” groaned Glaucus. 
gone forth.” 

Vangorgon would have clutched the shrinking 
girl, but before he could reach her the priest Eras- 
tus stepped forth and spoke, and at the sound of 
his voice even the envoy was startled : 

“Hold! Lay not a hand upon the maiden, if yo 
would live! Glaucus, King of Messina, you have 
something yet to know. Do you not remember ?”’ 
continued Hrastus, moving nearer to the throne. 
“Did I not promise to solve a riddle for you ?”’ 

““Yes—yes—I remember,’”’ answered Glaucus, 
eagerly. 

The queen too was excited to a strange interest. 

“ Sire, let thy soldiers and thy servants leave our 
presence,”’ said Erastus. 

“Ha! Do you meditate——” 

“Hush! Heaven knows I mean no harm. I 
have that to tell unto you which you would not that 
these men should hear.” 

‘Listen not to him!’ cried Vangorgon. “ He is 
but a false knave!” 

The monarch’s dignity was aroused. 

“T shall hear the man,” he said; “and I shal! 
humour his whim, too. Ramor, lead your men 
away. And do you, Hafed, escort our servants from 
the royal presence.” 

“ Now, old man,” pursued Glaucus, after the at- 
tendants had withdrawn, “let what you have to say 
be said quickly. You will tell me of this maiden— 
of Adonia, daughter of Romanzo?” 

“You mistake, sire—she is not the daughter of 
Romanzo.” 

“Out upon you fora lying traitor!” exclaimed 
Vangorgon, pale and quivering with passion. 
“ Octavia, will you not interpose yoyr authority to 
stop this folly ?” 

The queen made him no answer. Had she an- 
swered, she would have told him that none could be 
more anxious than was she to know the truth con- 
cerning the maiden who had excited so deep an in- 
terest in her bosom. 

The king, upon this unseemly appeal to his mother, 
in his presence, was filled with indignation, and said,: 

“ Vangorgon, if you again presume to interfere 
with our royal will in this matter, your head shall 
answer for it.” 

‘The envoy shrank back, and Glaucus turnedagain 
to the priest. 

“Now, Erastus, we will listen. Tell us of this 
maiden. Let us have the simple truth, and let us 
have it quickly, for I am all anxiety,” 

“ Sire, I will be brief.” The priest advanced a step, 
and then proceeded. “‘ Yearsagoa certain queen gave 
birth to a daughter. In the service of the king was 
a Carthaginian adventurer named Hamilkar——” 

“ Hamilkar!’”’ repeated Glaucus. ‘‘He was my 
father’s chamberlain.” 

The queen gasped for breath, and clasped her 
hands over her heart. 

“ Listen, sire,” pursued Erastus. “I will not 
weary you. This Hamilkar, of whom I spoke, had 
not only gained much place in the confidence of the 
queen, but he had gained to himself in a great mea- 
sure the supervision of her household. ‘Thus he 
was enabled to place about her tools of his own, 
and among these tools was the nurse who attended 
her in her illness. When her child was born, this 
nurse took it and did not return it, but carried 
back instead a dead child procured from one of the 
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lazar-honses. The living child—the child of the 
queen—this man bore away from the palace, and 
placed it in the hands of a woman whom he had 
hired to assist him, and the queen believed that 
her infant was dead.” 

Vangorgon had turned pale as death, and he made 
a movement towards the priest, but Victor inter- 
posed. 

Octavia sat like one turned to stone, and only the 
heaving of her bosom beneath her clutching fingers 
showed that she had life. 

“But why—why did the man do this?” asked 
G iancus. 

“His reason, as I road it, was this, sire: He 
meant to keep the child hidden away until she had 
grown to womanhood. Meantime he would so work 
that opportunities for the consummation of his plot 
should not be wanting. In time he meant to make 
the daughter of the queen his wife ; then he might 
e the assassination or dethronement of the 
reigning monarch—being careful, meanwhile, that 
no more royal children were suffered to live—and 
having proved the royal birth of his wife, he hoped 
to gain the throne ; or, failing in this, he felt sure 
of some grand preferment. It will be understood 
that Hamilkar had so secured and collated the evi- 

e of his tools to the birth of this child that 
truth might be proved without implicating him- 
self. 4 

“ How now,” cried the king, starting to his feet. 
* Vangorgon, what ails thee ?”’ 

“1 am faint, sire,’’ replied the quivering wretch. 
“Let me retire.” 

He would have turned away, but the priest in- 
terposed: 

“ Let him not go, sire, until the story is told.” 

“ He shall not go! Now, old man, who are you? 
Ere | listen farther give me to know who speaks, 
for you are yourself a riddle. I have seen you when 
your limbs were as strong and as supple as those of 
a trained gladiator.’’ 

* Sire,” said the seeming priest, “ since the object 
of my double character is accomplished, you may 
know me as I am.” 

Thus speaking, he drew the white hair and beard 
from his head and face, shook the priestly robe 
from his shoulders, and in place of the venerable 
Lrastus stood Spartanus the charioteer. 

Julian and Victor sprang towards him with out- 
stretched arms; Adonia started up and gazed in 
wonder; the envoy shrank back with a muttered 
curse; while the queen, with a gasping cry, sank 
into her seat. Glaueus alone of the witnesses of this 
strange transformation stood erect; yet he too was 
stricken with wonder. 

‘‘Spartanus ;” cried he, ‘as ‘though doubting the 
evidence of his own senses. 

** Ay, sire.” 

‘What is this man to you? Tell mo, I command 
you!” 

= king pointed to the cowering envoy as he 
spoke. 

“Sire,” returned the charioteer, “my answer to 
that question will solve the riddle. The man whom 
you have known as Vangorgon is none other than 
the Carthaginian Hamilkar. He was your father’s 
chamberlain—can you understand the riddle now ?” 

The king gazed first upon the envoy—then upon 
the maiden who stood paling and quaking before 
him—and then upon his mother. 

lother! Speak! Do you understand this?” 

Octavia, with a wild cry, started from her seat, 
ani sprang towards the envoy. She grasped him by 
both his arms, and looked into his face. 

*‘Vangorgon—Hamilkar! Is this thing true?” 

“False! False! It is all, all false!” he raved. 

“ Royal lady,’’ spoke Spartanus, “listen not to 
the traitorous knave. I have all the proofs, and 
can produce them. It is as Ihave said. He is the 
traitor—thou art the mother !” 

“ And thou ?” burst forth Octavia, turning to the 
charioteer, and grasping his arm in turn. 

“In the time of which I have spoken, royal lady, 
J was your husband's chief charioteer, and the most 
trusted of all his attendants. Among those of your 
own attendants whom Hamilkar had corrupted to 
his foul purpose was a maiden who regarded me 
with especial favour, and she exposed to me the 
plot. Thus in the secret, it was easy for me to in- 
stitute a counter-plot. I knew when your living 
child was borne away, and I kept strict watch of 
it 

* You did not tell me!”’ 

“I dared not. The chamberlain was too powerful 
1 Messina.” 

ay i was not long so. He was banished 
snorily. 

_‘‘Ay—and even then I shrank from the work. 
You had given your child up as lost, and I believed 
the little one would be as happy in the home I 
should give her as she could be in a palace. Then 
it was that I assumed the character of the Priest of 

Neptune, and called myself Erastus, In that guise 
I took the child away from the woman to whose 
guardianship Hamilkar had given it, and bore ic to 





a safer haven; and when the bright-eyed waif could 
understand, I told her I was her unele, and she 
trusted me. Now, your majesty, behold the maiden 
whom I have a second time wrested from the hands 
of the traitor! Does not your own heart tell you 
that I speak the truth ?” 

* This? Adonia?”’ 

“Is thy child.” 

“And my sister!” eried the king, springing for- 
ward, before his bewildered mother, and taking the 
maiden to his arms. 

“ So is the riddle solved,” said Spartanus. 

“Not yet! Not yet!’ shouted the envoy, starting 
back to life, and summoning his sca’ senses. 
“ Know ye all that the envoy of the emperoris not 
thus foiled! Whom have we here but proscribed 
and condemned criminals? In the charioteer you 
behold the man who has been the emperor’s most 
malignant enemy. In Prince Julian—one of the 
chief of the proscribed. In this maiden we behold 
another upon whom the sentence has fallen! You 
dare not snatch herfrom me! Under tho fiat of 
the emperor they must be given up to me—given up 
with the host of the condemned whom we have 
lodged in our prison. Ha, ha, ha! I am not to be 
overcome by such poor artifice !”’ 

As the king started back aghast, still holding the 
shrinking form of the maiden in his arms, and while 
even the charioteer trembled with apprehension, the 
air of the chamber was broken by a wild tumult 
from without, and presently the Centurion Ramor 
rushed into the royal presence. 

“How now, Ramor?” said the king. ‘‘ What 
means this abrupt and unseemly intrusion ?” 

‘ Sire,” spoke the officer, with radiant face, “an 
imperial herald has come from Rome, and will 
quickly wait upon you.” 

“A herald?—from Domitian?” oried Glanucus, 
turning pale. 

‘Nay, not so, sire. The tyrant Domitian has 
fallen by the hand of an assassin, and Marcus 
Nerva, the good and the just, is emperor in his 
place, proclaimed by a redeemed and joyous people. 
The Emperor Nerva has ordered that all persecu- 
tions throughout the empire shall cease, and that 
all the persecuting envoys of the late tyrant shall 
be arrested forthwith and taken prisoners to Rome. 
The herald bade me that I should seek your royal 
order for the arrest of Vangorgon.”’ 

“There he stands. Take him!’’ 

The reaction consequent upon this startling an- 
nouncement, coming upon energies already shaken 
to the very centre of being, was more than Vangor- 
gon could bear, and he would have sunk, in his ab- 
ject and utter depression, down upon the floor, had 
not the soldiers held him up, and borne him away 
—borne him away for ever from the presence of 
those who had witnessed the unmasking of his 
deep villany, and who had been so providentially 
saved from the meshes of his plottings. 

Upon Octavia the blow fell with paralysing force. 
The fall of her brother she felt most keenly. It 
seemed to leave her alone to bear the burden of 
guilt and sorrow. Shesank back upon her seat, and, 
covering her face with her hands, she murmured : 

“So has fallen the last of the Casars! Alas! 
poor Domitian !’’ 

Domitian was indeed the last of the Casars ; and 
with his death the bloody persecutions in which he 
had rioted ceased; for his successor, Marcus Coc- 
ceius Nerva, was a benign and merciful man, whose 
first and highest aim was the happiness of his people. 

Octavia’s troubled spirit soon passed away from 
earth: When dying she released the hand of her child, 
and placed it in the keeping, not of the king, but 
of Prince Julian. Her last words were: 

“Of me, my children, remember this—and forget 
all else!” 

They were willing to forget the evil, and remem- 
ber only the good: 

Julian and Adonia, in their new and happy life, 
had no heart for unpleasant memories. 

Glaucus, relieved from the influences which had 
bowed him with such terrible weight in his youth, 
found a better manhood in the later years, and lived 
to be honoured and loved by his subjects everywhere. 
Prince Julian was his constant friend and most 
trusted counsellor. When, in time, seeing his pros- 
perity, and greedy of the gathering wealth of his 
kingdom, the fierce Dacians descended in warlike 
array upon his territory, Spartanus was the general 
who led the panoplied hosts of Messina to victory. 

THE END. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART.—It is said of 
Cardinal Richelieu that when he built his magnifi- 
cent palace on the site of the old family chateau at 
Richelieu he sacrificed its symmetry to preserve the 
room in which he was born. An attachment of this 
nature is generally characteristic of a benevolent 
mind, and a long acquaintance with the world can- 
not always extinguish it. “Toa friend,” said an- 
other great man, “I will expose my weakness. I 
am oftener missing a pretty gallery in the old house 





I pulled down, than pleased with a saloon which I 
built in its stead, though a thousand times better 
in all respeots.”” This is the langnage of the heart. 
and will remind the reader of that good-humourec 
remark in one of Pope's letters: “I should hardly 
care to have an old post pulled up that I had re- 
membered ever since I was a child.” 
—_—__—_—_O_ 


HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Unloved Wife,” “ The Ourse of Everleigh,”’ &c. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ge smooths the path to prudence, sweeps aside 
The snares, keen appetites, and passion spread 
To catch stray souls. Young. 

OvutTstDE the gate Lady Audrey stopped running, 
and signalled a cab which was passing, giving the 
driver the first direction that came into her head. 

It was Cheapside. 

From thereshe took another vehicle,and was driven 
to the house in which she had promised to meet Zeno. 

She had scarcely any hope of finding him, but she 
knew not where else to go. She had no other friend 
in all London that she dared trast in so frightful an 
emergency as this. 

Keeping her veil well over her face, she left the 
cab, paid the driver and dismissed him. 

Walking on till he was out of sight, she then 
turned back and ascended the stairs as she had done 
the day before. Wasit only yesterday? she wondered. 
It seemed a week ago. 

She knocked at the door by which she had entered 
before, then tried it. There was no reply—it was 
locked. 

“ At least I must not remain standing here,” said 
she, thinking fearfully of Claude, whom she had left 
senseless, perhaps dead. “I shall doubtless be pur- 
sued, and I know now how unscrupulous and wicked 
my enemies are. Heaven alone knows what my fate 
would be if I fell into their power again.” 

In her ignorance she never thought of applying to 
a magistrate for protection, and it was better that 
she did not, perhaps, as he would undoubtedly have 
given her up to ber foes if they had presented their 
claim in the manner they were most likely to do. 

“T must avoid attracting attention to myself,” she 
thought, “ lest I am discovered.” 

Acting upon this, she concluded not to even ask 
the woman on the ground floor if she knew when 
Zeno was likely to return. 

She found, however, that she had already become 
the object of this woman's curious scrutiny, 

The woman on the ground floor kept a candy-shop. 
She was a red-faced, bold-looking creature, and she 
stood in her own open door, with her arms akimbo, 
as Lady Audrey came down, and there was a look of 
eager curiosity on her face. 

“I wonder if she remembers me?” said Audrey to 
herself, thinking of the day before, and involuntarily 
drawing her veil closer, 

To her excited imagination the woman's bold, 
sharp eyes seemed to pierce her veil like knives. 

“T am sure I should never dare come here again— 
certainly not in this dress,” thought Audrey as she 
burried away without looking behind her. 

A strange irresolution seized the usually daring 
girl as she thought that within a few hours at most 
the spies of her enemies, or the officers of justice, 
might be on her track. 

She had eaten no breakfast, and began to feel faint 
with hunger, excitement, and fatigue. 

“I will find some place where [ can have break- 
fast,” she said to herself, “and while it is preparing 
I can think of what I will do next.” 

She went into the first respectable-looking hotel 
she came to, and asked for a private room. 

While she waited she sat by the window and 
watched the passers, thinking she might pos-ibly see 
Zeno. She placed the table near the window, and 
continued to watch while she was eating. 

Suddenly it began to rain, and at the sate moment 
she saw, at some distance on the opposite side of the 
way, an old man walking with a staff, who seemed 
like the one who had stopped her carriage for alms 
the day before. 

She waited, looking eagerly—could it be Zeno 
still in his disguise? Should she run out and meet 
him? No; that wouldattract too much attention. 

She opened her door, aud, seeing oe »f the cham- 
ber-maids on the landing, beckoned w her. She 
slipped a piece of money in her hand, sayiuy : 

“ There is an old man with white haiy ai:! « sta® 
coming down the street. I thiuk he wa> vue mv 
father’s gardener. Will you go and ask him to come 
to me for a moment ?” 

The girl smiled, and went and did hererrand, re- 
turning very shortly with the old man, who was in- 
deed Zeno. He had instantly surmised that the lady 
who wished to see him was Lady Saville, and be- 
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trayed no surprise. Audrey dismissed the girl with 
a brilliant smile and thanks, before she gave vent to 
her joy and relief. Then she told him all in her 
eager, impassioned way. 

There was a carmine stain on either cheek by the 
time she had finished. 

“Something tells me that cruel Claude is not 
seriously hurt, and that he will stop at nothing to 
get me in his power again,” she said, standing with 
bright, resolute eyes before the seeming old man. 
** How shall I hide myself from him ?” 

“ This is a quiet, e place, and not too much 
frequented,” said Zeno. “You will be safe here 
for a day or two, till we can decide upon something 
and learn the situation. You were imprudent, my 
lady—pardon me—to suffer that bad, unscrupulous 
man to discover that you had penetrated his schemes. 
You should have concealed even the recovery of your 
memory. You have made yourself bitter and power- 
ful enemies without a cause. It would have been 


cealed your disco’ of their 
had obtained of your father’s vast wealth, 
allof which is aow wader Lord Neville’s control. 


it is your own, short of mach 


Yeon will need mon to carry out your de- 
| cannot be ferced from your 


oe are 4 “ 
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The fait a i 
Lady Audrey showed him, and 1 re them 
evident suspicion. He was almost inclined to distrust 
oth their genuineness and Lady Audrey’s sanity for 
wepeating a tale which sounded so marvellous and im- 
probable. 

He, however, consented to take two of them, have 


them tested, and sell them if he could, returning at. 


might to Lady Audrey with whatever news he could 
obtain for her. 

A triumphant light flashed suddenly from Audrey’s 
black eyes. : 

“If we live, and Claude Revere live, his lordship’s 
day of reckoning cannot be far off now. I know 
I have been very foolish, very rash and childish ; 
I see it now,” Audrey said, in a low voice. “ Salaris, 
my father, would want to disown me if he knew 
how shamefully I had trifled with those precious in- 
terests which he left in my charge. Ah, Zeno, I 
think I am not more than half myself yet. You 
‘should have found me sooner, my friend. How did 
it happen that let more than a year go by before 
you sought me?” 

‘* My lady, you were never alone. I did seek-you, 
but you never recognised me. I saw that you were 
not yourself. There were whispers about your mind 
having been affected by your troubles. I sent you 
letters by Mack, but you paid no attention to them 
‘till this last. Mack said you would just glance over 
them listlessly, then throw them down and forget all 
about them.” 

Audrey shivered a little. 

“It must be frightful to lose one’s mind entirely,” 
she said. “How do I seem to you now, Zeno? All 
tight? Upon your word now, do I seem like a 
woman of sound mind ?” 

Zeno replied to the balf-whimsical question literally. 

“I think you will be all right presently, my lady.” 

Audrey laughed, with a dash of the old mockery 
and daring in her voice. Then she said: 

“Meanwhile our work waits for us. So, Zeno, 
sell the diamonds, and bring me back word of how 
it fared with Master Claude.” 

Zeno departed. 

When he came back gt night he brought the even- 

ing papers with him. 
_ It had rained all day, a circumstance rather re- 
joiced at than otherwise by Lady Audrey, who sat 
by @ low fire which the damp evening made pleasant. 
She looked pale and somewhat anxious. 

“The day has been so long and lonely, and I have 
kept thinking and waiting till I was ready to go 
wild,” she said, rupning to meet Zeno, and searching 
his face eagerly. 

“ His lordship was only stunned by the blow you 
SS ree said, with a faint, ironical smile, 
‘ud he showed her a paragraph in each of the papers 
ae had brought. ee af eat 


Each paper contained a garbled account of the vc- 





currences of the morning, in which she was artfully 
represented as not merely insane, but dangerous, 
i delicate, to fly at 


anton tg be eat 
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* Yon have not told me all,” she said. “ There is 
still eemething.” 

* Nothing, my lady, except that this,” pointing to 
the pb she had just read, “isa much more 
serious matter than you seem to imagine.” 

Audrey smiled incredulously, and beat the carpet 
with her little foot in an excited and angry manner. 

In the first place,” said Zeno, “Lord Neville, as 
he ealls himself, is your nearest relative that the law 

) and, as such, a court of inquiry into your 
case would either consign you to an asylum at once 
or give the custody of you to Lord Neville.” 

But I am not insane.” 

“ Lord Neville is rich and powerful. He can pro- 
duce witnesses, you know, to swear to anything he 
chooses. Besides, there is that long loss of memory 
after your illness.” 

“ True,” she replied, and a thoughtful look came 
over the haughty young face. “I cannot remember 
an My gow. There is something about 
Madame and Angus. I see blood whenever 1 


of her.” 
“My lady,” seid Zeno, respectfully, “we must 
of your safety now. Ten thousand times more 
now than before.” 


be really think it is more endangered by 
mi 
tol 


“Do 
this?” Andre; 
oY d ae Ww oy wicked, in wae 
wettest pour guerdion you 
were ty the court. could take 
_oe ragidences, where no ane could 
wee you to become his wife. 
-@ivoree was granted this very day.” 

and a sharp spasm of pain con- 
features. A flush of hot shame 


enger passed over them. 
Et is one more 


nay : be prong in- 
famous Claude,” sh axle re hy airs 
passionately. “ Don't of foree to me, Zeno. 


The power is not created that could compel me to 
become the wife, even in name, of Claude Revere.” 

“ My lady,” said Zeno, most earnestly, ‘‘ we must 
decide upon something quickly. All Lendon will be 
looking for you by the morning, and the reward 
offered is so large that it may tempt even good Mrs. 
Glenn downstairs.” 

“How? She suspects nothing?” 

“She might snspect something if her eye once 
lighted on this notice of you.” 

“True. Well, then, haye you anything to pro- 
pose ?” asked Lady Audrey, her sweet face growing 
resolute instead of fearful. 

“You might go to some friends of mine for a few 
days. They live in an out-of-the-way place, and re- 
wards would not tempt them.” 

“To-night!” 

“Tt would be better to-night, but it is raining.” 

“T am not afraid of the rain. Many a time I have 
been soaked with water on my Scottish hills.” 

Zeno’s eyes glistened as- he looked at her. He 
went out to speak to the landlady and make an ex- 
cuse for this sudden departure, while Lady Audrey 
put on her hat. He came back almost instantly, a 
wild excitement in his face, 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
Make the doors upon a woman's wit and it will 
out at the casement. As You Like It. 

Lapy Avprey stood at the glass tying on her hat. 
She turned round as Zeno rushed in, and her eyes 
dilated, 

“ What is it?” she demanded. 

“They have tracked you already. There is aman 
below stairs this moment, questioning Mrs. Glenn 
concerning you.” 

The colour flickered a moment in Lady Audrey’s 
bright cheek, but her resolution did not falter. She 
passed swiftly to the door and locked it. 

“Don’t let them in for five minutes,’’ she said, 
“ whatever happens,” and flashed into a bedroom 
which adjoined the other room. 

Zeno wondered, but resolved to obey literally. 

Lady Audrey’s first step was to remove her richly 
trimmed walking-dress, turn it, and put it on again 
wrong side out. 

It was lined with a dark stuff, which, with a knife 
obtained of Zeno, she slit in long gashes, till it hung 
upon her literally in tatters. 

There was a cold fire-place in the bedroom, and, 
having removed her rings, and deposited them with 
the diamonds in her pocket, she passed her little 
white hands one after the other up the sooty chimney, 
and energetically besmeared her face, her clothes, 
and even her bair. The last she tangled over her 
face, till Claude bimself would not have known her. 





“There,” said she, boldly, as she rejoined Zeno, 
who stared, “ will I do for a street beggar? Look at 
me well.” 

“You don’t look like yourself in the least, if that 
is what you mean,” said Zeno. 

“ Well, do I look asif I was disguised. Is the soot 
too fresh ?” 

“ Pardon, my lady, what are you going to do—try 
to get out of the house in that garb? You can never 
doit. You would be sto; for a tramp, a police- 
man sent for, and you despatched to the station-house.” 

“ Better that than to fall into the clutches of those 
others; but there is no danger, I am both nimble and 
swift. So you go first and reat at the nearest cross- 
ing. I will follow speedily. There may be risk,”— 
she my as Zeno hesitated—“ but not so much as 
to sit still or trying to escape in my proper person.” 

Zeno went at last, seloountie. . " 

He passed the landlady and the man whom he had 
overheard speak Lady Saville’s name, and was con- 
scious that he wag narrowly scrutinised as he went 
by, leaning on his staff and bending his head of white 
hair like an old, a very old man. 

“Good night, Mrs. Glenn,” he said, in the husky 
voice he always assumed in this disguise. He bowed 
to the stranger and met his eye slightly as he passed. 
Then he was out in the street, and waiting at the 
appointed place for Lady Audrey. 

He had observed, as he came out, a close carriage 
standing at the opposite side of the may in the rain ; 
and presently, as he watched it, the man he had left 
talking with the landlady came out, and signalled 
with hig hand. 

The garriage immediately crossed over, and two 
womer alighted from it and went into the hotel. 

= C) and Feliee,” ejaculated Zeno 
under hig breath. “Ah! the child is lost.” 

Meanwhile Audrey had torn the long, rich feather 
from her hat and flung it in the fire. The velvet 
trimming shared a similar fate. There remained a 
torn and smutty leghorn, which she tied down with 

strip torn from her dress. 

Bhe opened her door carefully, and ascertained 
that there was no one on the landing outside. But 
at the same moment she descried Madame Revereand 
Felice ascending the stairs with Mrs. Glenn and a 
strange man. 

Lady Audrey’s bold heart sank like lead. The next 
moment she rallied, and. remembering the part she 
had assumed, slunk back into a corner in the hall 
and pretended to hide. 

Mrs. Glenn saw her instantly, and pounced upon 
her. 

Audrey began to whimper and struggle clumsily. 

“I wasn’t doing neothink,” she whined as the 
angry landlady hurried towards the stairs with her, 
leaving Madame Revere and her attendants to find 
their own way, which Mrs. Glenn was glad of an ex- 
cuse to leave them to do, for she was not over-pleased 
with their interruption. 

At the foot of the stairs Mrs. Glenn called loudly 
for a policeman. 

Audrey saw before her an open door, and by a sud- 
den and unexpected effort slipped from her captor’s 
grasp and darted into the street. 

If the soft-hearted landlady had guessed who she 
was, and why she fled, she would never have said 
word to hinder her. But, believing her to be what 
she looked, and not doubting that she had stolen 
something of value, she continued to shout lustily 
for “ Police!” till they came. 

Meanwhile Audrey had sprung t the lurking 
carriage like a deer, and reached Zeno, who seized 
her hand without a word, and hurried her away into 
tie rainy night. Neither spoke till they were at 
least a mile away and apparently beyond pursuit. 
Then Zeno asked: 

“Shall we run the risk of a cab? 
trace us by it.” 

“ No” was Lady Andrey’s instant reply. 

“Tam afraid the fatigue and exposure will kill 
you,” he said, anxiously. 

Andrey laughed scornfully. 

“ I could endure ten times ag much for the sake of 
escaping what I have to-night. It won’t hurt me.” 

Nevertheless Zeno went but a short distance 
farther before he found a cab, silencing the driver’s 
scruples at sight of his sooty companion with more 
than a double fare, which he took contentedly 


They might 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Better far is opportunity, 
Seized at the lucky hour, than all the counsels 
Which wisdom dictates or which craft inspires. 
Francklin, 

PENAL servitude for life, the sentence said, and 
Angus Saville, the chivalrous, high-toned gentleman, 
Angus Saville, who was of right Robert Lord Neville, 
was accordingly, after a short interval of solitary 
confinement, put into a hard-labour cell like any 
other felon. Why not? He who had been accus- 
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tomed to the obsequious service of troops of lackeys, 
who had slept on down and dined on the most deli- 
cate viands, off the richest plate, whose slender white 
hands were velvety and soft as a woman's, what was 
he now more than any other felon ? 

Bread and water were good enough for them—why 
not for him? 

It did not strain their sinews and muscles to drive 
svade and pickaxe, to drag heavy weights. Who was 
this captain of thieves that he should have daintier 
make than they ? 

If you had asked him, he would perhaps have told 
you, with the fickle glare of the dying lion in his once 
handsome, now sunken eye, that there was not a 
miserable felon of them all that he would not have 
changed places with, if he could thus have rid him- 
self of thought, of remembrance. If he could have 
slept nights, or waked days, without seeing always 
and ever one sweet, pale, scornful face hovering be- 
fore him, mocking his wild, sick brain with its mad- 
dening loveliness, staring at him with great black, 
beautiful, terrible eyes that said as plainly as words 
—as plainly as the red, red lips.could have spoken : 

**T hated you, so I betrayed you. You were a stone 
chained about me, strangling me, so I set myself free 
of you. Was it not cunningly done? Now shall 
marry the man I always loved, and you may go to 
perdition if you like.” 

The miserable Angus believed this firmly of his 
beautiful Audrey: 

She had plotted for his ruin with the man she 
loved better than him, and in his heart he cursed 
them both every hour inthe day. The ignominy, 
the humiliation, the terrible shame were like corrod- 
ing poison flung on his white and manly soul, but 
that she did it was what seemed to turn all the cur- 
rents of his being to gall. 

He performed what was required of him mechani- 
cally. No task was too difficult for him, delicately as 
he had been reared. 

He endured fatigue, hunger, cold, and was insen- 
sible tothem, He felt nothing but the one passion 
of hatred. He desired but one thing—vengeance. If 
visitors came he only shot them one furtive, scathing 
glance, to see if she was among them, and dropped 
his burning eyes again. Once he caught in a group 
of ladies the sweet outline of a form like hers, and 
crept towards it with a demon in his eyes and his 
strong hands clenched. The lady, a-stranger, turn- 
ing suddenly, beheld him and blanched with terror. 

His wrongs had well nigh driven him mad. 

One night as Gordon, one of the wardens, was 
taking him into his cell, he said, in a low voice close 
to his ear: 
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[THE STRANGE PARCEL.] 


“ How would you like to be out of this, my man ?” 

Sir Angus did not lift his sullen eyes. He thought 
the man was jeering at him. 

The next night Gordon asked him the same ques-. 
tion, and went away swiftly, leaving a parce! behind 
him on the floor of the cell. 

For some time Sir Angus did not go towards this 
strange parcel, but the warden’s singular question 
and something in his tone had left its impression. He 
went by-and-bye and unrolled the bundle, 

There was a phial of aquafortis, a small file, and a 
rope ladder of the finest and strongest silk. 

**T must be dreaming,” he said to himself, and an 
almost ferocious joy overspread his still handsome 
features. They bad shaved his head and his silky 
beard, and the prison pallor was on that noble face, the 
brilliant eyes sunken deep in their sockets, but it was 
a proud and beautiful face yet, the eagle spirit fettered 
but not crushed—well nigh crazed, but unbroken. 

Liberty! It made his very temples throb, Then 
it turned him faint with agitation. He staggered, 
and leaned his white face against the wall of hiscell, 
and that terrible, worshipped face seemed to come 
nearer, nearer, till he could see also the outlines of 
the sweet shape that he had clasped a thousand 
times. 

“Oh, great Heaven!’’ he moaned; “ only to see 
her once more, Audrey, Audrey! why did Heaven 
let you be false to me ?” 

Writhing upon the cold stone floor, he seemed to 
weep tears of blood, then, growing calmer, he fixed 
a look of intensity almost fearful upon those imple- 
ments of freedom upon the floor. 

He shuddered, and covered his face with his hands. 

His pale lips moved. 

“If I saw her caressed by another, I should kill 
them both,” he said, in a voice of cruel suffering. 

The noted robber captain had seemed so over- 
whelmed by his misfortunes, and had remained in 
such a state of utter and gloomy passiveness since 
his incarceration, that the anxiety lest he should es- 
cape had lessened, and the rigour of his imprison- 
ment, at first most severe, had gradually been miti- 
gated, till now not one of the prisoners was regarded 
with less suspicion. With the means so mysteriously 
furnished him, Sir Angus found no difficulty in open- 
ing his cell door. 

He worked with a frightful eagerness and white 
compressed lips, his eyes caverns of flame. 

For him, whose every hope in the world was 
wrecked, liberty meant vengeance. 

The corridor outside his cell was lighted dimly, 
| Where it entered the hall a sentry was pacing slowly. 
i Sir Angus watched him from the shadow of a cell 





door, with his pale face set and determined. His 
rope-ladder was hidden in the bosom of his convict 
jacket. 

To get to the outer wall, he must traverse this 
main hall several rods to where it branched off to- 
wards the yard. 

He watched till the guard's face was from the turn- 
ing, and he had passed him on the opposite beat. 
Then he darted out and along to the turning. 

Here was a large, strong gate of iron lattice 
work. 

It seemed hopeless to attempt to climb it, the guard 
would be sure to see him; but there was no other 
way, and, hesitating only an instant, he began to 
mount. When only half-way up, the ope of the 
guard sounded near, and Angus hung breathless with 
closed lids, expecting to be hailed. But the man never 
lifted his eyes. He had, perhaps, been paid not to do 
so. Moneyis omnipotent. Before he came along again 
Sir Angus was on the other side dodging the other 
guard, whose eyes were as circumspect as the first. 

The gate into the yard could not be climbed over 
Sir Angus saw at a glance. But he went on, his fea- 
tures set. 

As the sentry turned on his beat, after pausing an 
instant at the gate, he stepped into a corridor and 
waited till he had passed, then out again and on to 
the gate, which, to his amazement, stood ajar. As 
he darted through he might have suspected that it 
was a golden key which had unlocked it, but he did 
not pause. 

The guards had closed and locked the stern iron 
portal two minutes afterwards. 

He was in the yard, the outer wall in view, with 
sentry boxes at intervals along the top, and guards 
pacing between, 

It was a dark night, fortunately, and he made 
for an angle of the wall, the farthest from the main 
prison. 

Watching his chance, when the man on the left 
side of the sentry box here was farthest away, he 
flung up his silken ladder close to the box. The 
guard still lingered, and up he went. It was not a 
moment’s work to throw the ladder down the other 
side, to descend, to wade through the ditch at the 
foot, just now half-full of water. Hoe was free, and 
the strength which had sufficed so far could not hin— 
| der now the deadly faintness which again crept over 





1m. 
At this instant a voice sounded in his ear. 
| “Where is a carriage only a few steps away,” 
| said this voice; “try and reach it, Here, lean on 
me,”’ 
| (To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Gold, gold, gold, gold, 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old - 
' To the very verge of the churchyard mould. 
Tlood. 


Tue feeble old man had developed into a persovage 
of herculean strength ; but Gustave was agile, active, 
brave asa lion. True he had not the great muscular 
power of his adversary, for he was of slighter build 
and younger in years ; but, notwithstanding, he parried 
his blows with a marvellous dexterity. At length he 
managed to take him unawares and to throw him sud- 
denly upon the ground, tripping him up by a wrest- 
ling trick which he had learned in England. But 
just at this moment he perceived three sergents de 
ville approaching from the street—and the prostrate 
man was somewhat stunned by his fall, the back of 
his head having come in contact with a large, rough 
paving-stone. 

Had Gustave felt perfectly sure that the prostrate 
man wore a disguise in the shape of wig and whiskers, 
he would have rushed up to the sergents de ville and 
have given the person into custody; but, should the 
wig and the whiskers be natural, should there be no 
proof that the man was disguised, and he was lying 
disabled on the road the while Gustave was unhurt, 
it would have seomed that he was the aggressor, and 
he would be taken into custody ; then, on the follow- 
ing day, if his adversary chose to accuse him of at- 
tempted robbery, his ancient family and untarnished 
name might not suffice to save him from imprison- 
ment and disgrace 

These thonhtet flashed likean electric shock through 
the brain of Gustave while the guardians of the law 
were approaching him, and in an instant he rashly 
and impetuously decided upon flight. 

The large boughs of an elm hung over into the 
narrow lane. Gustave sprang up, swung himself by 
one of these, and in another moment was on the top of 
the high wall. On the other side was a garden, a 
wide, well-cultivated garden, with neatly swept walks, 
beds ates with vegetables, wire arches wreathed | 
with flowers, a number of apple, pear, and plum trees | 
loaded with fruit and growing on @ square of rich- 
Jooking grass. 

Just beyond these frnit trees were the windows, 
the gables, the fantastic front of a very ancient house. 
Every object was distinct in the moonlight. There 
Was.a small chapel standing at a little distance from 
the main building, and Gustave could hear the faint 
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[THE GHOST OF FATHER PAUL.] 


tinkling of a bell. He comprehended the whole situa- 
tion instantly. This was a convent garden, and there 
were the convent and the chapel, and the bell calling 
the nuns to midnight prayer. 

The height from the wall to the ground below was 
very great, but Gustave leaped it fearlessly. He 
came down unhurt, though his feet sank deeply into 
a soft bed of mignonette. He had just missed a large 
cucumber frame, and thankful be was for the escape. 
Across the garden he sprang—but a sort of impulse 
incited him to take refuge in the chapel. 

Whether the enforcers of the law had seen his des- 
‘ocped spring among the branches of the elm or not 

e could not tell. But even supposing they had, the 
chances were that they would not be so light.of foot, 
so agile, so dextrous as he was. 

Meanwhile he rushed towards the chapel ; the door 
was open, and Gustave rushed in. A lamp burned 
before the altar, shedding a dim, religious light on 
the rich carvings, the holy pictures, the tesselated 
pavement, The place was empty of human life. 

Gustave looked eagerly for some place in which to 
conceal himself. At this momenta step sounded upon 
the marble pavement. Glancing sharply round, Gus- 
tave saw the figure of an old man approaching. 

Suddenly this old man perceived him, and uttered 
a cry of the most abject terror. 

“It is the ghost of Father Paul!” he exclaimed. 
“ Ah, Father Paul, I never wronged you—and, for the 
matter of the cucumbers and the pease;that I sold in 
the Halles, I will pay the money and put it all in *L» 
poor-box. Ah, where shall I go? The house is 
locked up, and I am expected to remain here all 
night !” 

The old man yelled forth these sentences in a tone 
which expressed the most abject fear. He worea 
conventual garb, and Gustave judged him rightly to 


-be the gardener and factotum of the establishment. 


He approached him. 

* Do not be afraid,” he cried out ; “ Iam not Father 
Paul. I shall tell nobody about the cucumbers and 
the pears which you sold in the Halles. Only I would 
advise you for the future to follow the laws of truth 
and honesty. You will find it pays better in the 
end 


The old man, whose face was yellow and wrinkled, 
although his hands were muscular and his frame 
sinewy, like one of those accustomed to manual labour, 
shrank against the wall, trembling dreadfully, and 
his teeth chattered in his head. 

“T am not Father Paul,” repeated Gustave; “look 
at me—I am not Father Paul.” 

“Father Paul was young,” said the old man, ina 
trembling voice. ‘Father Paul bad dark hair; 
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Father Paul was handsome; Father Paul used to be 
a soldier, and he came here to\be a monk, because 
his heart was broken for love. He died two nights 
ago, and he lies in his coffin yonder by the altar. 
He is to be buried in the morning at four o’clock, 
and I was left up to ring the bell at intervals, and to 
keep watch. And—oh! oh! are you not Father Paul ? 
You look like him—you are him !” 

The old man shrieked again. 

Gustave could hardly help smiling at this abject 
terror. Evidently, thought he to himself, this per- 
sonage’s most distinguished characteristics are 
cowardice and avarice. Perhaps if I appeal to the 
last he may assist me. 

“ What is your name, my friend ?” said he. 

“ Josef le Cour,” replied the old man. 

* What is the name of this house ?’’ 

“Tt is a Franciscan house—a monastery called the 
‘Sacred Heart.’ The monks are all of the order of 
St. Francis.” 

“Well, now, I wish you to do an act of charity 
and of justice in aiding me to escape from some 
sergents de ville, who will be over the wall in an in- 
stant, seeking for me. I have done nothing to justify 
capture or punishment; I have only defended my- 
self from an enemy who for some reason wished 
to have me imprisoned. All this I swear before yon 
holy altar.’? Gnstave reverently bowed his head. 
“Now all that I wish you to do is to conceal me; 
and if the sergents de ville come here to search for 
me, you must appear astonished. If they go away 
without finding me, and if I escape unmolested, 
will give you three golden napoleons—will they 
satisfy you?” 

The old man’s parchment visage relaxed into o 
smile. 

“Three napoleons—three!” he said; “ they give 
me only six a year here, and I have to pay for my: 
clothes and my washing. Our order is very poor, and: 
we have to take the vow of poverty—ah !”—the old 
man suddenly clasped his hands and began to tremble 
—*‘you have not come to tempt me to break my vow 
of poverty 2” 

“ T have not,” replied Gustave ; “ but you can leave 
your three napoleons to your monastery at your 
death, or you may give them to the poor at any future 
time, if that will relieve your conscience. Meanwhile 
you will be doing an act of charity towards me ir 
hiding me from these men who are searching for me. 
Where can you hide me safely ?” 

“In a coffin,” replied the old man. “Father Paul 
lies in yonder coffin there, upon the altar steps; 
but there were two coffins sent for approval ; if you 
got into one I could put the lid over it so that you 
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could breathe. I could leave the lid partly open, and 
I could tell them if they came here that there are two 
friars going to be buried to-morrow.” 

“That will do,” said Gustave. “ Where is this 
second coffin that you speak of ?” 

The old man opened a door, went into a small com- 
partment, then reappeared, pushing before him «long, 
plain, black coffin. 

“This is quite new, monsieur,” said he, “and 
clean, and if monsieur will get into it 1 will eo ar- 
range tho lid that monsieur can breathe a ae 
in it. We will place it close by the coffin of ar 
Paul.” . 

He pushed it up to the railings as he spoke, took 
off the lid, and Gustave lay down in the narrow box, 
then the old gardener arranged the lid in such a w 
that Gustave could breathe, The time passed on, an 
no sergents de ville appeared, Gustave grew tired of 
waiting in that uncomfortable position. Ge began te 
surmise that his pursuers had not seen his escape over 
the wall, ‘hen the thought gtruck him that they 
were perhaps only waiting outside, intending to cap- 
ture him as he left the grounds of the monastery. 

Old Josef returned to the belfry, and began again 
to pull the bell. 

The situation of Gustave became momentarily 
more perplexing. ay pe yd he heard what he was 
listening for, the sound of foatsteps and voices—not 
the subdued tones of reverend friarg, but the loud, 
trampling feet and the garrulous tongues of the Pa2is 
poliee ; and among them all Gustave could hear one 
modulated and aristocratic voice which he recog- 
nised. It was that of De Peurmentelle. Then Gus- 
tave understood that his cowardly aaseijant must have 
addressed him in the streets in feigned tones, An- 
other moment and the party were in the chapel, 
They had indeed seen Gustave spring over the wall, 
but, being far less active and agile than they 
bad found it necessary te procure a ladder re 
they could follow him. Most of the houses in the 
neighbourhood were shut up for the night, and the 
inhabitants of those which were open had no ladders 
to lend. It was a long time before they hed bean 
able to procure one, 

Thus it happened that Gustave had had time to 
talk, to calm down the fears of old Josef, and to 
make his bargain with him before the arrival of his 
enemies, 

“In the name of the law,” cried one of the police. 

As he spoke he approached the little belfry, where 
Josef was still pulling at the bell with all his force, 
as a warning to the monks that it was time to rise 
to their devotions. 

‘Hullo, monsieur,” cried the head police, address- 
ing old Josef. “ We come in search of a thief in the 
uniform of an officer, who attempted to rob a gentle- 
man of his gold watch and his purse, and whom we 
saw escaping into the garden of your house. Have 
you seen anything of him? or, at least, will you 
show us where he would have been likely to hide 
himself? There are many bushes in your garden, 
such as gooseberries and nuts, for I have been here 
once before five years ago in search of a female 
prisoner who escaped from the penitentiary. I want 
you to lend us your lantern and to accompany us 
through the grounds, for you must assist us to find 
this person.” 

Old Josef came out of the chapel, wringing his 
hands and trembling from head to foot. 

“ Alas, gentlemen,” he cried, “how should I, a 
poor old man, know anything of this? Ihave no 
lantern, as you perceive. All the light in the place 
is that one light which burns upon the altar. I can 
go with you if you like and show you where the 
bushes grow thickest, and where, between the peas 
and the beans, a man might hide. It is terrible that 
our religious house cannot be left in peace ; and early 
in the morning there is to be a funeral—two brothers 
are to be buried. See their coffins!” and Josef 
pointed towards the dead Father Paul and the living 
Gustave as he spoke. 

The policeman shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* What would you have, monsieur mon ami?” said 
he. “It is what we must all come to sooner or later. 
But | am sorry to disturb any religious ceremonies. 
Do not tremble so, monsieur the bell-ringer. You 
have not hidden the prisoner away anywhere, have 
you, in return for money which he has promised you ?” 
» Josef went down on his knees and trembled like an 
aspen leaf, and Gustave, who heard every word from 
his grim hiding-place, began to fear that the cowardly 
old man would speedily betray him to his enemy. 

“Search, monsieur, search everywhere,” cried 
Josef, “only do not blame or suspect me, and take 
care that you quit the grounds before the good fathers 
come out to attend the funeral.” 

“Phat old fellow knows more than he tells,” cried 
the voice of De Fourmentelle, and the tones of the 
marquis were hoarse with rage. “I believe that 
the ruffian is hidden about here somewhere.” 

Gustave trembled in his grim hiding-place— 


, 





trembled, that is, through excitement, not cowardly 
fear, for he was constitutionally brave; but he had, 
of course, a sickly horror of imprisonment, disgrace, 
and misrepresentation. 

“ Search where you like,” cried old Josef. “I can 
ey procure you @ lantern, messieurs, now I think 
of it.” 


* You have hidden him somewhere!” exclaimed 
De Fourmentelle. “Perhaps you do not know the 
penalty that would be inflicted on you if such a 
rascal escape throygh your influence. I had been 
at a masquerade, and was wearing a false wig and 
whiskers. I was aecosted by this young man, whom 
I know perfeotly well by name and sight. He is the 
son of a very poor count in the south, and he is here 
in Paris without suffivient means to pay his lodgings. 
Poverty drove him to a most desperate act, and he 
deserves to be punished for it. He met me at the 
corner of a d e and he asked me to walk 
up with him te the end, where he said there was a 
woman ina fit, If I had given ita moment's con- 
sideration, I would not have gone, for what had I to 
do with a women in a fit? But I was thoughtless and 
credulous enough to accompany hiw, and when we got 
far up the lane kesuddenly made a dash etme, and at- 
tempted te stun me by a blow on the tem I 
managed tq parry this blow. In the mean he 
began to search for my watch, which he knew was a 
valuable one set in diamonds. While struggling 
with him I, ef course, halloed for the police. Just 
then, by a cowardly trick, he threw me upon the back 
of my head, and I lost consciousness ; but the police 
appearing in gight he was not able to steal watch 
or my pa and they saw him escape over the wall 
into thi , Now, know, it is as much as 

‘our life cath, on of eae, your liberty, to con- 
ue to hide this young man.” 

Gustave felt that all his of escape 
entirely on the strength af old Josef’s avarice, 
his cowardige overcame the latter, then Gustave wou! 
be given upto the ser, de ville and the villanous 
ll Fourmantelie, | her accusations would be 


De Fonrmentelle was a powerful noble, and a go- 
vernment spy. 

Gustave might have to pass many weeks in prison, 
perhaps months, and, meanwhile, there would be 
nobody to protect Mabel Carrington until such time 
as De Fourmentelle left for the seat of war. 

Old Josef, no doubt, was wringing his hands. Gus- 
tave could not see him, but he could judge by the 
tone of his voice what gesticulations he must be 
making, what grimaces, and what antics he must be 
performing. 

“ Messieurs!” he cried, “search, search! I will 
bring a lantern, and I will help you. Search every- 
where, high and low if you will; and, first of all, 
this chapel, for, by rights, it should not be desecrated 
longer than we can help by this discussion, es- 
pecially in the presence of the two dead brothers, 
the holy Father Paul, and the Father Henri.” 

‘*We have nothing to do with your holy fathers, 
dead or alive,” cried De Fourmentelle, with a brutal 
sneer ; “only show us the lantern you were speak- 
ing of, and, first of all, lead the way down to the 
vaults which are under the chapel. I know that there 
are vaults; that is just the place in which you would 
be likely to hide this young scamp, if he offered you a 
twenty-franc piece.” 

Gustave’s heart sank a little as the miscreant mar- 
quis uttered the last words. Something told him that 
it would not be long before the idea would strike De 
Fourmentelle to bribe Josef. He might begin with 
two napoleons, or two and a half; so surely as he 
rose to four, or even to three and a half, so surely 
would Josef point out which coffin contained the 
dead and whichthe living man. 

A thought stick him then; he resolved to effect 
his escape immédiately. The lantern and the keys 
of the vaults were procured by old Josef, and as soon 
as Gustave heard the sound of the key turning in 
the lock and the feet of the men descending the 
stairs, he pushed away the lid of his grim hiding- 
place, got out, and stood upon his feet; then he re- 
placed the lid and crept across the chapel upon his 
hands and knees so that the men in the vaults should 
not hear his footsteps. Escaped into the garden, he 
crossed the grass, sprang into the branches of the 
elm, and thence let himself down into the lane. 

With what rapidity he took to his heels, and how 
glad he was when the concierge at his hotel admitted 
him, we need scarcely say. He was sure of one 
thing—De Fourmentelle did not know his address, 
and, though it might be easy to obtain that at the 
public office, it would take so long that the morning 
would be far advanced before his enemies could find 
him. Then De Fourmentelle would not have a single 
shadow of proof beyond his own bare word to bring 
forward to substantiate the chargeagainst him. True 
the wretched old Josef might be bribed to swear to 
his identity. But it was scarcely likely that the 


depended 


‘scoffed De Fourmentelle, cynically. 





marquis would pursue the charge in the face of so 
many difficulties as would accumulate now that Gus- 
tave had really escaped. 

He went to bed and slept soundly, feeling assured 
that for the time he had escaped the persecutions of 
his base rival. He was right in thus conjecturing. 

, Monet Lt Apt ata and the police searched 
the gloomy va ere were arranged so mary 
coffins, in which mouldered the remaing of the Fran- 
ciscan brothers who had died within the last twenty 
years; but of course no trace of Gustave was to be 
met with. Then De Fourmentelle, turning round 
upon old Josef, seized him by the shoulder and looked 
him hard in the face, tn 
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“ How much did he for hi 
he said; “ because J stray food 
will give you more, if you will 
he is.” 


“T, monsieur, 1?” cried Josef. “Do you think I 
would takeabribe? The laws of my order compel 
me to take the vow of poverty, and I could not dare 
to break it. I haye mo gold or silver, monsieur,” 
said the cowardly old fellow, who was such a hypo- 
crite that he even deceived himself. “ Ah, monsieur, 
you do not know what « crime you commit when 

tempt s member of our holy order with filthy 
ucre, : 
De Fourmentelle raised the lantern which he was 
holding above the head of Josef, and looked at him 
with a cold and bitter smile, 
“You your honestyas sell the cherries and 
~ eocemnbess which you steal, ou your — 
suppose, a few extra times by way o nance, But 
do not imagine that I think nh any worse than other 
sprue man has his price, friend Josef. Now, 
showld be if you would name yours, because, 

you see, it gave time. If yonder scamp has 
yen you to hide om! will give you more 
show us where have hidden him.” 

“I swear, monsieur, by all the holy saints!” cried 
Josef, and this time the old man spoke truly, “tha 
monsieur has given me nothing for hiding him, no 
thing whatever.” 

“ Ab, ah!” cried the marquis, “here is an admis- 
sion! Then you have hidden him, you have seen 
him, and you have talked to him and he has pro- 
mised you something! Now, whatever he has pro- 
mised you he will not give you, as he has no money.” 

Old Josef trembled, and his eyes began to water. 

* It’s a wicked world,” said he, 

“You find that out, even in your monastery !” 
“ Now, you will 
be doing a very good deed if you will help to give 
up one of these wicked ones to justice. He has paid 
you nothing, you say? Now, I will give you three 
golden napoleons if you will tell me where you have 
hidden him.” 

Old Josef wrung his hands. 

* Ociel!” saidhe. “ What would monsieur have ? 
I wish people would let me alone when I try to be 
hovest and do my duty.” 

The cupidity of the old hypocrite was roused to 
such a degree that he almost lost his presence of 
mind and his habitual canting manner. Ah, if the 
young man in the coffin had only paid him the three 
napoleons, and if this gentleman in the white wig 
and the handsome face would pay him three, that 
would be six—six bright, round pieces of yellow 
gold—more than he could earn in three years by pil- 
fering cherries, apples, and plums! Six beautiful 
napoleons to add to the twenty-four which, despite 
his vow of poverty, the greedy old gardener had con- 
cealed in an earthen pot, wrapped up in cotton wool 
to keep them bright, and buried under a great pear 
tree at the foot of the garden; six to the twenty- 
four would make thirty—what a handsome sum! 
How these pieces would sparkle in the moonlight 
when he dug them up to look at them. If his con- 
science should be troubled on his death-bed, he could 
make a full confession, and bequeath again to his 
order the money which he had robbed from it. 

Meanwhile, each gentleman had promised him three 
gold pieces, but he had not received one yet. Instead 
of wringing his hands, he began to rub them to- 
gether, and a sharp light came into his eyes, which 
made them sparkle like the points of a stiletto. 

‘“‘If monsieur would let me go and search, perhaps 
I might find this gentleman, if he is hidden any- 
where about here,” said Josef. 

“You are going to ask him for the money he has 
promised you,” said De Fourmentelle, “and mean- 
while he will escape, perhaps before we come up to him. 
He will becleverenough to suspect something. There’s 
no occasion for acting inthat way. How much did he 
promise you? I will give you the three napoleons, 
and also whatever he promised you. Take us tohim 
at once.” 

Old Josef ee his hands. Here was a terrible 
temptation to tell falsehoods. He might say thirteen 
napoleons; and this gentleman, who had evidently 
such a spite against the refugee, would surely give 
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him the thirteen, and also the three which he had 
promised—making sixteen. These, added to the 
precious hoard under the pear tree, would make a 
sum total of forty gold napoleons. 

Old Josef shut his eyes, his mental vision was 
blinded by the prospect.. But then old Josef must tell 
a direct falsehood, and he had a great horror of tell- 
ing direct falsehoods. How should he get absolved 
for these when he came to his death-bed? True he 
was in the habit of selling pears and cherries, cucum- 
bers and plums, which he had no right to sell—but 
then, had he served as gardener in any secular family 
he would have received far higher wages than the 
sale of these brought him, and, after all, it was only 
fair that he should have something more in return 
for his labour than the unpalatable fare and the 
coarse, scanty garments which he received. That 
vow of poverty was a little haré. Besides, he could 
leave all the gold pieces to his order again at his 
death. But to tell falsehoods! No; Josef was afraid 
to tell falsehoods. 

Having conquered this temptation, it was with the 
air of a martyr and a saint that Josef said to De 
Fourmentelle: 

‘Monsieur, I will tell you the truth. Led away, 
misguided by my charitable feelings, I have hidden 
this young gentleman, and, monsieur, he promised 
me three gold napoleons. You shall hear me ask him 
if it is not so.” 

’ “Good,” cried De Fourmentelle, and his handsome 
eyes blazed savagely. “I believe that you have 
told me the truth. Now show me where you have 
hidden him. When once we have captured him you 
shall have your six napoleons.” 

Come along then, monsieur,” said Josef, and he 
led the way up the steps from the vaults into the 
chapel. 

His hands trembled as he approached the coffin. 
He dreaded to see the angry face of Gustave. 

“Ah! ah!” cried the marquis, “what a clever 
trick. To think that it never struck us—those 
coffins! Monsieur Josef, you ought to have made 
your fortune as a diplomatist. What's this? Ha! 

b saaerre 

The marquis started back, and his eyes gleamed 
with rage. Old Josef uttered a complete yell of dis- 


appointment, the genuine tones of which there was 
no ae 
“Escaped!” he cried out, “while we have been 


talking. Where can hebe? Oh, the villain, the 
rascal, cheat! I'll give him up to justice. He has 
never paid me a farthing.” 

Old Josef actually tore his thin white hair, and he 
began to weep. Six gold napoleons melted into thin, 
light air. ot one penny richer would old Josef 
become after the excited and troubled night he had 
passed, The marquis looked at him cynically. 

* You had better search the other coffin,” said he. 

“That is screwed down, monsieur,”. replied old 
Josef. “You will see if you examine it that no one 
could breathe and live in that box. There the re- 
mains of the holy Father Paul repose.” 

Tho coffin was examined by the chief sergent de 
ville, and it was proved beyond a doubt that it was 
closely screwed down. Then commenced an unavail- 
ing search in the gardens for Gustave. The matquis 
ground his teeth with rage. Old Josef followed him. 

“T have had a great deal of trouble, monsieur,” 
he said. ‘I am very poor; they feed us badly here. 
Tam an old man and very feeble.” 

* Begone, idiot !” exclaimed the marquis. “ To- 
morrow I will let the authorities of your convent 
know what a rascal they are harbouring.” 

Then the marquis and the police climbed up the 
steps of the ladder and d ded ther one 
into the lane. Old Josef put his hands to the sides 
of his head and burst into a passion of weak and 


childish tears. 
“Six napoleons!” he said. Six napoleons! I 
I have only made two enemies.” 





have not had one. 


CHAPTER XII. 
For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 
The farmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the sodger’s prize, 
The sodger's wealth is honour: Burns. 

Tue next morning found Mabel dressed at an early 
hour and partaking of her breakfast in the lively 
salon of the Hétel des Foréts, which commanded a 
view of the Avenue des Fleurs. Early breakfast 
time on summer mornings was always @ cheerful hour 
among the boarders at Madame 8t. Pierre’s. Each in- 
dividual had his or her own little breakfast tray covered 
with a snowy cloth, on which were two polished 
pots of German silver, one containing coffee and the 
other rich boiled milk. Then there was the delicate 
omelette, or mutton cutlet, or well-flavoured rasher, as 
the case might be, and the dainty white rolls and 
delicious fresh butter. In the centre of the table was 
a huge bow! filled with fragrant and brightly tinted 
flowers The windows were open to the balcony, 





and the air came in fresh and cool, for the hour was 
early. Plans for the day’s amusement were being 
eagerly discussed. Talk of the war mingled with all 
this chatter, but only cheerful talk. In a few days 
rumours of great battles would doubtless reach the gay 
capital, but they would come from far away on the 
German frontier. Paris was seeure and smiling what- 
ever might happen some hundreds of miles off. 

Mabel felt as cheerful as any one there, for the 
newly acknowledged love which she bore Gustave 
and her complete faith in him made her heart light 
and her face radiant. So she sat sipping her coffee 
and talking merrily to the other gentlemen and 
ladies. Presently Gustave appeared. The exciting 
night he had passed had not prevented him from 
sleeping soundly and sweetly, and Mabel fancied he 
looked handsomer than ever when he entered the 
cheerful salon. He ordered a breakfast tray for him- 
self, and when the meal was over he and Mabel 
walked out upon the balcony and looked into the 
street. Then he began to tell her of his last night’s 
adventure. 

Mabel turned pale when she heard that De Four- 
mentelle had pursued Gustave with such unrelenting 
malice. 

‘*Ho will attack’ you again, Gustave,” she said. 
“ He will come forward and accuse you of attempting 
to rob him.” 

“No, he will not,” cried Gustave, cheerfully. 
“Last night, if he could have taken me prisoner, 
things might have gone against me sadly. ‘l'o-day it 
would be different. He would have to swear to my iden- 
tity, and it would look so like what it is, private spite. 
Iam by no means obliged to confess that I encoun- 
tered him last night. No; believe me, he will not 
attempt to pursue that charge. His object was to 
separate me from you, so that I might not be near to 
protect you during the few days that must intervene 
between his departure and mine to the seat of war.” 

“Tt is terrible to think that you are going into 
battle,” said Mabel. ‘ Yet, oh, 1 shall be glad when 
De Fourmentelle is gone. I shall not breathe freely 
until he is out of the country. I hope you will not 
be in the same regiment or thrown in his way.” 

‘¢He commands a regiment himself,” replied Gus- 
tave. ‘For my part, I am a lieutenant of Ouirassiers, 
and I expect when I reach the seat of war that 1 
shall be appointed as aide-de-camp to General 
MacMahon. I do not think that it is likely De Four- 


mentelle and myself will be thrown in each other’s 
¥ ” 


way. 

Mabel leaned over the balcony thoughtfully, and 
looked below into the bright, busy street. 

“ What a vary bad man he must be,” she said, pen- 
sively. “Suchaterrible man. I have a great horror 
of him.” 

“So have I,” responded Gustave. 
to measure swords with him.” 

“Do not say so, Gustave,” and Mabel shook her 
head reproachfully. “It is never the duty of human 
creatures to seek out revenge. Remember, too, that 
this marquis is your fellow-countryman, and that you 
are both about to be engaged against a common 
evemy. Let usrather hope De Fourmentelle may be 
brought to repent of hissins ; that is better than wish- 
ing to measure swords with him.” 

“ You talk like an angel, sweet Mabel,” responded 
Gustave, “while I am onlya hot-headed youth, pant- 
ing to become a soldier. I cannot feel g0 meek and 
amiable towards this miscreant marquis; but I will 
certainly keep out of his way.” 

“ I must be satisfied with that promise,’’said Mabel. 
“ But now, Gustave, all these strange events have set 
me wondering. How could De Fourmentelle possibly 
have known that you were here last night? How 
could he have known that you and | were attached 
to each other? Possibly his attack on you had no- 
thing whatever to do with me.” 

Gustave shook his head. 

‘*He had never any especial] spite towards me be- 
fore,” said he. “I judged him to be a bad man, but 
I spoke my convictions to no one. | had no idea that 
he had crossed your path; and I was not irritated in 
any way againsthim. Some one or other of the guests 
in yonder salon”—and Gustave glanced backwards 
towards the breakfast-room as he spuke—“ must have 
communicated with him, must have told him that you 
and I were on terms of intimate friendship, must even 
have hinted at the truth as it exists between us. Now 
who could this be?” 

Tn an instant the truth flashed across the mind of 
Mabel. Madame de Castrucchio had watched her 
closely during the whole of dinner-time. De Fourmen- 
telle was very ittimate with her. He lad probably 
called in the evening upon her, and she had at once 
gratified her malice and ber jealousy by informing him 
that Mabel “ was flirting "—for so she would imagine 
—‘“ with a young count from the south of France, an 
officer of Cuirassiers, called Gustave de l’Orme.”’ He 
would know the young man by name and sight, and 
he would watch for bim and persecute him to the 
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very death, actuated by a ferocious and fiendish joa- 


ousy. 

Then Mabel told Gustave all that was in her mind. 

Gustave looked thoughtful, 

“He will leave a spy behind him in this very 
H6tel des Foréts,” said he. “Promise me, darling 
Mabel, that you will never venture into Paris with 
out an escort, and certainly never return to La Ronce- 
ville without one?” 

Mable gave the required promise. Soon after 
this she went to put on her hat and gloves, and to 
bid adieu to the kind Monsieur and Madame St. Pierre. 
Afterwards she started through the bright morning 
sunshine with Gustave. They took their way hope- 
fully enough along the crowded streets as they walked 
towards the station, yet each was deeply anxious re. 
garding the other. 

Gustave was even more fearful on account of 
Mabel than was Mabel on accountof him. Promises 
and vows were interchanged between the lovers— 
vows registered, as each fondly believed, in Heaven. 
Now that there was no longer any necessity for re- 
serve or reticence, Mabel was not afraid to speak 
the deep and true affection which she experienced 
for Gustave de l’Orme, They were to write to each 
other as often as it was possible, but that it would 
not be possible very often they were both of them 
aware. ‘They arrived at the gates of La Ronceville, 
and here it was necessary that they should part. 
Gustave was to come once more to bid adieu to Mabel 
before he started for the seat of war. 

“T shall write to my parents,” said he. “I shall 
tell them all that is in my heart, and I shall entreat 
them to invite you down to our ch&teau in the south. 
There you will live until this war is over.” 

Mabel shook her head, and her fair cheek glowed. 

“Oh!” she said, “it is not at all likely that- your 
parents would open their hearts and the doors of 
their ancient chateau to a penniless girl of whom 
they know nothing. They will think that yours is 
only the mad fancy of a boy. They are ambitious 
for you, Gustave, as all parents are ambitious for 
their children, and it will be some time before they 
consent to receive me as a daughter.” 

“You do not know my parents!’ cried Gustave, 
eagerly. ‘‘ But promise me that if they write inviting 
you to consider the Chateau del’Orme as your home, 
you will go there; or if they should come here for 
you, that you will return with them to the south.” 

“I will promise you,” rejoined Mabel; “but I do 
not know your parents, and imagine, if De Fourmen- 
telle got hold of this idea, he would send some un- 
principled persons here to represent your father and 
mother, and might be taken away, and perhaps mur- 
dered—who knows ?” 

Gustave turned deadly pale at this suggestion. 

“TI have two exquisite paintings of my parents, 
taken from photographs,” said he. ‘They are in 
gold cases, set round with pearls. I shall bring 
them both to you when I come to bid you adieu, so 
that you will know both my father and my mother, 
and you will not easily be imposed on.” 

Then the lovers parted under the shade of the 
thick trees which grew round the huge gates lead- 
ing into the park of La Ronceville. 

it was still early in the day when Mabel regained 
the suite of apartments which was devoted to her- 
self, the children, and the stately Madame Maisonette. 
They were just about to sit down to the second 
breakfast or lunch. 

‘Well, mademoiselle, have you heard any news 
in Paris of the terrible Prussians?” demanded 
madame; 

“ Everybody is talking about them, madame,”’ re- 
plied Mabel. 

“There is no especial news just yet ? No victory 
won as yet?” 

“No; the armies have not yet had one engage- 
ment.” 

“That is to say, that not one has been heard of,” 
rejoined madame, sharply ; “ but depend upon it by 
this time our troops have read the Germans a 
lesson!” 

Madame’s lace and muslin cap, with its scarlet 
velvet trimmings and long lappets, was shaken in an 
imposing fashion as she spoke. 

Mabel saw nothing to quarrel with in the sup- 
position. She partook of some fruit and biscuit, and 
chatted gaily with the children. She resumed her 
duties with energy and patience. Her secret, bright 
and pure as a sun newly risen, shed a lustre over her 
eventless life, and warmed it into cheerfulness if not 
radiant happiness. Anxious she was—for who would 
not be anxious with a brave, handsome, true, and noble 
lover starting for those cruel wars? But then her trust 
was in Heaven. She had faith to believe that however 
this war might end Gustave would come back unhurt. 
She waited to receive those portraits of his parents 
which he had promised her; she waited to bid him 
farewell; and one morning Madame Maisonette on- 
tered the schoolroom while she was engaged in giving 
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the children their lessons with an air of severe sur- 
prise and displeasure. 

“ Mademoiselle,” she said, “ there is a young officer 
below, a lieutenant of Cuirassiers ; he gives his name 
as the Count de l’Orme, and requests an interview 
with you.” 

Mabel rose to her full height. She stood before 
Madame Maisonette blushing brightly, but her large 
eyes did not falter or droop beneath the suspicious 
and searching glances which the stately housekeeper 
dealt her. 

‘‘Gnstave de l’'Orme, madame, is an acquaintance 
whom I knew in England, The other day I met him 
at the Hétel des Foréts; he accompanied me from 
Paris to St. Cloud, and here to the gate of La Ronce- 
ville. He is come to present me with the portraits of 
his parents before he goes to the war. He is my 
friend—some day he may even be something nearer.” 

Madame Maisonette pursed up her mouth, shook 
her head, and smiled a bitter and cruel smile. 

“T should have thought, mademoiselle,” she said, 
“that you would by this time have entertained a 
wholesome dread of the attentions of our French gen- 
tlemen, above all of our French officers, The marquis 
should have been a warning toyou. Had you passed 
a few more hours under the roof of his chateau your 
name would have been scathed as witha hot iron. Do 
not mistake me, mademoiselle—I do not say a word of 
harm of you; I believe you to be a girl of correct 
manners and—and ” Madame hesitated—“ good 
principle.” 

Mabel, who had grown pale with ‘wounded pride, 
and who looked in her white morning dress stately 
and fair as a queen among lilies, bowed her head 
proudly as the Frenchwoman spoke. 

“ Merci, madame,” said she. 

“ But,” continued madame, “ you are not free from 
the faults of yourcountrywomen. You English girls 
have no dignity; you worship the other sex in a 
most unfeminine manner. We French, keep men in 
their places, and never suffer them to presume. We 
make them follow us; we never run after them, and 
they know the estimation in which we hold them. 
But with your nation it is different—oh, so different. 
Let a gentleman smile and flatter, and, if he is but 
young and handsome, above all if he wears an officer’s 
aniform, you fall at once in love with him. ‘In love!’ 
Faugh !”—and madame made a grimace expressive of 
disgust—“I can hardly bring myself to speak the 
words, ‘A woman in love,’ ‘A young girl in love!’ 
Why here in France we never dream of so terrible a 
thing. A French girl would faint at such an idea as 
being in love with a gentleman, or caring the least 
for him, until after he became her husband. But you 
English begin with your romance and your nonsense 
while you are in your teens, Here in France it is 
dangerous, for our Frenchmen make game of girls 
who love them, and they think it fine fun to deceive 
them cruelly. 

“ Now this De ]'Orme has perhaps told you that he 
will marry you if he comes back from the war. 
Depend upon it he has made fun of you among his 
brother officers, aud he will show them your letters 
if you write to him, and they will laugh over them 
together; then, when he comes back, you will re- 
ceive a note from him telling you that his father has 
compelled him to marry some Mademoiselle de Some- 
thing, who is an heiress, then your foolish heart 
will break, Oh! take my advice; let me go down 
and tell him that Mademoiselle Carrington has changed 
her mind and could not possibly think of affording 
the Count de l’Orme an interview.” : 

Mabel’s heart beat desperately fast while the cold- 
hearted Frenchwoman was speaking these harsh, 
nay insulting words, but she would no more have 
suffered the torrent of feminine spite to deter her 
from loving and trusting Gustave than a parent bird 
would be driven from her nest of young fledglings by 
the cackling and scolding of some ancient hen fowl. 

“Tf you please, madame,” she said, “ you shall be 
present at our interview.” 

Madame Maisonette looked at the beautiful young 
governess in cold surprise. 

“But certainly,” she said, “how could you then 
imagine that in a noble’s house, a French noble’s 
house, you would be permitted a private interview 
with an officer? Mademoiselle, I am sorry, very 
sorry, for you and for your nation!” and madame 
shrugged her shoulders and grimaced to show her 
contempt, as only a Frenchwoman can grimace and 
ebrug. 

_ Mabel’s nature was gentle, but not craven or ab- 
ject. Her young blood boiled with a noble and just 
indignation at the insults of Madame Maisonette. 

“Madame, had I a father, had I a brother, had I a 
mother in France, were I independent instead of 
poor, protected instead of unprotected, you would 
not speak either of me or of my nation as you have 
spoken ; but I am about to shock your delicate French 
susceptibilities yet more. I choose to see Monsieur 
the Count de )'Orma, and I persist in regarding him 








as a friend true, pure-souled, and generous, who will, 


if it please Heaven, return one day from the wars 
and claim me as something nearer, dearer, more 
sacred, more holy than a mere iriend,” and she 
walked majestically from the room. 

“ How mademoiselle improves in her French !” ex- 
claimed Madame Maisonette, sarcastically. Then she 
followed Mabel down the gilded staircase and into 
the pretty room filled with flowers and shaded with 
silken curtains where Gustave de l'Orme was waiting. 

He started when he saw Madame Maisonette, and, 
instead of clasping his promised bride to his heart as 
he had hoped to do, he merely took her hand and looked 
lovingly into her eyes, as he had done in the presence 
of Madame St. Pierre. 

“Mabel,” he said, “ I go to-night, my love, by the 
Strasburg train.” 

He spoke English. Madame Maisonette looked an- 
noyed. 

“Monsieur, then, speaks English,” she said, “a 
language which I have never had any wish to learn.” 

“Tt is difficult, madame,” said Gustave, politely, in 
French, “ but madame will excuse me paying my 
adieux to Mabel, my promised bride, in her own 
language; we always use it.” 

“We!” echoed madame. “Oh, monsieur, mon- 
sieur, I know what you young officers are, and I 
have been warning mademoiselle.” 

Gustave’s clear cheek flushed crimson. 

‘*Warning her of me? Thank you, madame ; but 
it is quite unnecessary. She knows and trusts me. 
She is about to accept from me these portraits of my 
parents, set in gold, surrounded with pearls.” 

Gustave produced two exquisite, paintings from 
photographs as he spoke, set in gold at the back, and 
surrounded in front with fine pearls. 

‘* When either my father or my mother, madame, 
arrives here to conduct Mabel to our chfteau in the 
south she will compare the portrits with the original, 
and then she will not fear to trust herself into the 
keeping of the countess or the count, as the case may 
be. Ah,madame, rather than not wed Mabel I would 
die at once !” 

‘* Monsieur,”’ replied madame, with a grim smile, 
and her sallow face assumed a greenish hue, “ this 
is boy’s love—mad and foolish—it will not last, and 
you are only leading this silly girlastray. I know 
the world; [ know what young men are, and I am 
certain as that I stand here that before the Christ- 
mas fires fare lighted in this La Ronceville your 
love will have scattered itself to the four winds, and 
this foolish girl will have learnt the sad truth. She 
will be mourning over her shattered hopes ; you will 
be paying court to some other maiden.” ‘ 

Madame spoke in such a tone of cold certainty that 
Mabel’s heart sank. The Frenchwoman knew not 
what changes would sweep over La Ronceville be- 
fore Christmas fires were lighted again iu its ample 
grates. As she stood there, a bitter smile curling her 
thin lips, a malicious fire flashing in her small gray 
eyes, she knew not herself what misfortunes threat- 
ened ber in company with the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of her unhappy nation. Where her treasure 
was there was her heart garnered. Her treasure 
consisted of a pension which she enjoyed under the 
Empire as the widow of a man who had served the 
third Napoleon faithfully, and also a good salary paid 
to her by the Countess de la Ronceville; and for 
years salary and pension had been expended upon 
building. ‘Three handsome villa residences near St. 
Cloud, let to well-paying tenants, were the treasures 
of Madame Maisonette, 

She felt a grim satisfaction in contemplating the 
impending disappointment of Mabel Carrington, whom 
she hated for her youth, her beauty, and her English 
birth, A grim foe she was to the fair girl; not one 
who would deprive her of life or liberty—as might, 
perchance, those infuriated rivals, the Countess de 
Castrucchio and the Marquise de Fourmentelle—but 
still a grim foe, who desired eagerly to rob her life 
of its happiness and her liberty of its sweetness. 

But if there were bitterness and mourning in store 
for Mabel, so there were also for her enemies; and 
before Christmas fires were lighted again in those 
wide chimneys many a haughty head would be laid 
low, many a proud one would bite the dust. Madame 
Maisonette, in a violet-coloured dress and white head- 
gear, with her bitter green eyes and thin, cruel lips, 
had something of the air of a prophetess. 

Mabel shuddered, trembled, and burst into tears. 

At this moment the door of an adjoining apartment 
was pushed open unceremoniously, and hasty foot- 
steps crossed the carpeted floor. Mabel glanced 
through the door, which was ajar, turned deadly pale, 
and sank almost fainting into a low seat. 

“Who is it?” demanded Gustave, in an eager 
whisper. 


(To be continued.) 





Dr. CARPENTER, in a lecture delivered at the 
Royal Institution, considers the absence of animal 





life at great depths is caused by the presence of mud 
so fine as to be held in b peranenas suspension, which . 
mud would probably clog the gills or other respira- 
tory membranes of the deep-sea fauna. This has been 
especially noted in the Mediterranean. 
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“A Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” §c., &c. 


—_*_>—— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

Tue short December day was drawing near its 
close when Jasper Lowder, with his wife and child 
started from the old cathedral town of Gloucester, 
on their way to some secluded spot where Lowder 
intended that Hester and her buy should live and die, 
thus affording him the security he deemed neces- 
sary to his safety. 

The three, husband, wife and child, had a com- 
partment entirely to themselves, Lowder having be- 
stowed a liberal gratuity upon the guard. 

Hester laid her boy upon one of the cushioned 
seats, pillowing his little head upon her travelling 
rag, and tucking him up warmly with her tartan 
shawl. Then, seating herself opposite her sleeping 
child, she her own tired head to Lowder’s 
shoulder with a tender confidingness that should 
have smitten him to the heart. 

“ It is so delightful to have a husband once mora 
to lean upon and look up to,” said the wife, smiling 
and sighing. 

Lowder stole his arm around her. 

“ You cannot ‘look up to’ me very well,” he said, 

with seeming bitterness. ‘‘ How I must have fallen 
in your estimation, Hester! How you must despise 
me!” 
“Oh, no, indeed, dear Jasper! You repented as 
soon as you realised what you had done. I will not 
believe that you were yourself that terrible night. 
You would not have taken a paw belonging to another 
with the idea of stealing it if you were really your- 
self. I do look up to you, Jasper, and day and night 
my prayer is that our boy may grow up to be like 
his father.” 

In the dim light of the lamp the face of Jasper 
Lowder looked ghastly at that moment. He had 
made his choice between right and wrong, between 
good and evil, and though now his stifled, outraged 
conscience had ceased to upbraid him and bid him 
repent his choice, yet he wasnot yet utterly hardened. 
His soul had awakened to the music of his child’s 
voice. He was sorry for poor, gentle, timid Hester, 
whose only fault was in loving him too weil and 
trusting him too implicity. 

“Heaven grant he may boa better man than I 
have been!” he said, involuntarily, in a hoarse and 
broken voice, 

The young wife nestled closer to him. She fancied 
that he was brooding over the sin he professed to 
have committed—the sin of robbing his benefactor. 

It must not be supposed that Hester’s ideas of 
right and wrong were at all vague and undefined. 
Had another told her the story that Lowder had re- 
hearsed, she would have been shocked beyond mea- 
sure at the guilt and treachery of the wretched 
criminal. 

There was a little silence between the pair. Hester 
was quiet from very excess of happiness, in feeling 
around her the sheltering arm of the husband she 
had mourned as dead, 

“Do you know whither weare going, dear?” asked 
Hester, at last, rousing her husband from his mor- 
bid reflections. : 

Lowder startled guiltily. 

“I have not quite decided,” he said. “I want to 
find some secluded spot where you and the boy will be 
safe. If Guy Tressilian should refuse to overlook my 
crime, I will hide myself with you. If he should 
take me back into his employ, I will run up to see 
you now and then, and somewhen I will bring you 
nearer to me, so that we can be more together. You 
will be lonely often, Hester, but you will find plenty 
to do in caring for and teaching our boy, and you will 
bear the loneliness for my sake, I know.” 

* Gladly, Jasper. To know that I am in the same 
country with you will be joy enough. You need not 
worry about me,” said the unselfish, true-hearted 
wife. 

The question of whither they were going began to 
occupy Lowder’s attention to the exclusion of all 
others. He pondered it deeply. 

A brilliant idea struck him. Why not take Hester 
to Gloam Fell, as the place was called? Why would 
she not be more securely hidden than elsewhere on 
this property, of which he now claimed the owner- 
ship? 

One precaution, however, suggested itself. As 
Sir Arthur might, by some chance, be made aware 
that the place had # new tenant, it would be well for 
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Hester to be known under a name other than that 
rightfully her own, 

He immediately proposed to her to change her 
name, giving as a reason that otherwise his safety 
would be endangered. 

Hester fell into the trap at once. 

“ What name shall I take, Jasper ?” she asked. 

“Your old name. Call yourself Mrs. Hester Bleos. 
I have heard of a cottage known as Gloam Fell, up 
in Northumberland. In fact, Hester, it belongs to 
Mr. Guy Tressilian, but none of the Tressilians eyer 
visit it, Sir Arthur said that his son would do well 
to turn the place into a shooting-box, for grouse is 
very plentiful in that vicinity. It would be the last 
place in the world where one would look for you and 
me. You must be careful never to mention either 
the name of Tressilian or Lowder——” 

“TI would rather not go to any place belonging to 
Mr. Tressilian, Jasper,” murmured the wife. 

“Then you don’t wish todoasI say? We shall 
not be indebted to Tressilian, for I have plenty of 
money to pay my way, independently of that—that 
money. If you refuse my guidance——” 

“I don’t, Jasper—I don’t.” 

“That is well, There is a woman now in charge 
of the place, the widow of the late tenant. She can- 
not afford to retain the place, and has written ask- 
ing to be relieved of the rental. I will manage the 
rent, and she will stay with you as housekeeper and 

.companion, nodoubt. But you must not let her know 
that Iam your husband. It is better not.” 

Hester promised compliauce with all of these in- 
junctions, many of which sho failed to comprehend. 

The hours wore on. The little child still slept. 
Hester, too, fell into fitful and uneasy slumbers ; but 
Lowder sat upright, his staring eyes looking un- 
blinkingly out into the gloomy night. 

The long, serpent-like train, with its eye of fire, 
glided on—through Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
and on upinto the bleak northern country. 

What were the thoughts of Jasper Lowder during 
that long and dreary night watch, with his wife on 
his bosom and his child before his eyes, might be 
imagined but not described. 

The path of guilt was not so utterly thornless as 
be had imagined. 

Durham and Newcastle were passed, and in the 
gray of the morning dawn the train glided into the 
station at Alnwick. Here the travellers alighted, 
Lowder carrying his child in his arms, and disguising 
himself by slouching his hat over his eyes, and draw- 
ing up round his face the velvet collar of his great- 
coat 


A cab was procured, and Lowder gave his order 
to the driver. d 
“To the best hotel,” he said. 
He entered the vehicle, and the weary travellers 


were driven to the Northumberland Hotel. Lowder 
ordered a sitting-room and bedroom, with a fire, and 
the three were soon installed in comfortable quarters. 

“By the way, Hester,”’ said Lowder as he carved 
the delicately browned birds he had ordered to be sent 
in, “you will want to write to me often, of course. 
It won’t be safe for you to address me by my own 
name, so I must give you an assumed address. You 
can write to me under cover to John Harroville, at 
Gloucester. Make a note of the address.” 

Hester did so, taking out her pocket-book for the 
purpose. 

“Jasper,” she said, hesitatingly, and with a plead- 
ing look, “I should like to return that hundred 
pounds to Mr. Guy Tressilian. It seemsas if 1 had 
obtained it under false pretences——” 

“ Nonsense !’’ said Lowder, harshly, and frowning. 
“Don't be foolish, Hester, Allow me to manage for 
you. One would think you had suddenly lost all 
confidence in my honourand honesty and good sense.” 

Half-frightened, Hester faltered out excuses and 
protested that he was quite wrong, and that she 
would obey him to the letter. 

An hour thereafter, the little party entered a post- 
chaise, and Lowder said to the driver, who stood at 
tke door of the vehicle, whip in hand : 

“Can you take us to a cottage called Gloam Fell, 
on the mountain side, about twenty miles from Aln- 
wick, and somewhere between Ramshope and Aln- 
ham? It is near a tiny hamlet known as Gloamvale, 
on the mountain north of Carter Fell.” 

“I know Gloamvale, sir,” said the driver. 

He climbed to his box, flourished his whip, and 
the vehicle went bowling down the pleasant street. 

The morning was lowering and gloomy. The air 
had a chill in it, and a wild wind was blowing. The 
horses made good progress over the rough roads, and 
by ten o’clock the post-chaise, having left Alnham in 
the rear, rattled up the stony single street of the 
emall hamlet known as Gloamvale. 

Lowder put his head out of the window and sur- 
veyed the scene. 

The hamlet was situated at the very foot of the 
grim old mountain, which sheltered it from the bleak 





northern winds. It contaimed but half-a-dozen stone 
cottages of meagre pretensions. There was a single 
shop, the door of which was surmounted by a sign 
bearing theinscription, ‘‘ John Noaks, General Dealer,” 
and that John Noaks was a very general dealer was 
evidenced by the miscellaneous character of his wares. 
The letters P.O. in the window signified that the 
shop was alsea post-office. 

Abont a mile from the hamlet, having passed one 
or two lowly dwellings. the travellers beheld a small 
stone cottage, of picturesque appearance, set in the 
midst of a barren garden. A few trees screened the 
cottage from the road. At one side of the dwelling, 
divided from the garden by a low stone wali, was a 
field of apparently some ten acres, where sheep of 
a fine breed were trying to find pasturage. There 
having been as yet no snows, the sheep had not 
been gathered iuto their winter fold by their thrifty 
owner. 

Lowder opened the door of the vehicle and leaped 
out. Bidding the driver remain on his box, he opened 
the tall gate, which he found unlocked, and hurried 
up the path to the main entrance of the dwelling. 
The frout part of the house appearing deserted, he 
did not pause to knock, but followed the path that 
led round to a rear door. 

Here were signs of life and occupancy. The shut- 
ters of a rear room were thrown open, and Lowder 
looked through the unsheltered windows into a cosy, 
bright little kitchen. He kuocked loudly. 

Presently an elderly woman came to the door. She 
was a tall, gaunt person, with an honest, homely face, 
and simple, clean attire. She was the widow of the 
late tenant of Gloam Fell. 

** Are you Mrs. Tooker?’ inquired Lowder, keep- 
ing his face carelessly muffled. “‘The widow of 
Jacob Tooker ?” 

The woman replied in the affirmative. 

“Tcome from Mr. Guy Tressilian, the owner of 
this place,” said Lowder. 

The woman put her hand to her ear. 

“T am a little hard of hearing,” she said. 
you come in, sir ?” 

Lowder followed her into the kitchen. 

“T come from Mr. Guy Tressilian, madam,” he 
said, more loudly, halting near the door, hat in hand. 
“T bring a letter from Mr. Tressilian.” 

He produced from his note-book a letter he had 
written that morning at the Northumberland Hotel, 
and signed with the name of Guy Tressilian. The 
dame put on her spectacles and slowly perused the 
letter, which introduced the bearer as Mr. Tressilian’s 
agent, and enjoined upon Mrs. Tooker to treat with 
him as with the owner. 

The effect of the letter upon the simple woman 
was to cause her to treat the impostor with the most 
marked respect. 

“ Mr. Tressilian said that you had written to him 
that you felt unable to keep the place,” said Lowder, 
in a loud voice. “ Therefore I, as his agent, have 
let it to a very respectable lady, with her child, who 
has come with me, and who is now at the gate.” 

“TI am glad that the place is taken off my hands, 
sir,” said Mrs. Tooker. “I was afraid I should be 
held responsible for the lease, and the rent is too 
heavy for a lone woman to keep up. I have sold the 
sheep and stock, and now I must look for another 
home. The new tenant has come, you say, sir?” 

“Yes, madam; but she desires me to ask you to 
remain as her housekeeper and companion,” said 
Lowder, glibly. “She is a very quiet person, and is 
too timid to live here alone, She authorises me to 
offer you twenty pounds a year, if you will remain 
and take charge of the establishment.” 

“The lady is too generous,” said Mrs. Tooker, 
flushing with delight. “But Iam afraid she would 
expect too much. I can cook and mind the house, 
but as to being ‘companion,’ I’m afraid I wouldn’t 
suit. I am so deaf, sir, and I’ve got out of the way 
of talking much, living so alone and being deaf, that 
I shouldn't like to be a ‘companion’ to anybody.” 

“You will just suit the lady,” declared Lowder, 
well pleased with the woman’s description of her- 
self. “ You will agree to stay?” 

The widow assented. 

Lowder counted out ten pounds, her half-yearly 
salary, and paid it to her. 

“] will bring in the lady, Mrs. Blees, and we will 
go over the cottage together,” replied Lowder. “I 
wish to see her settled: before I leave, as she is a par- 
ticular friend of Mr. Tressilian !” 

He hurried out to the post-chaise and bade Hester 
alight, himself taking her boy. He conducted Hester 
up the garden walk. Mrs. T'ooker opened the front 
door to admit them, and they entered the narrow, 
well-lighted hall. 

“This is the lady I mentioned—Mrs. Blees, Mrs. 
Tooker,” said Lowder. ‘‘ Mrs. Blees, I have engaged 
this good woman to remain with you as housekeeper, 
and so on,and I have no doubt you will be very com- 
fortable with her.” 


“ Won't 





Mrs. Tooker was charmed with the ladylike and 
unaffected appearance of the new tenant of Gloam 
Fell. Her heart warmed to Hester at first sight, and 
she proposed to show them over the cottage, Accept- 
ing her guidance, the wedded pair made an examina- 
tion of the various rooms. 

Upstairs the rooms were but illy furnished, but on 
the lower floor an appearance of comfort prevailed. 
The parlour was a very pleasant apartment, with 
three casement windows, set with tiny diamond panes, 
It had a worn red carpet, a suite of furniture, and a 
luxurious chintz-covered lounge of simple manufac- 
ture, 

Adjoining the varlour was 3 cusy sitting-room, 
aiso neatly, aithougn cheaply furnished. Hester 
proposed to make this apartment her bedroom and 
use the parlour as her daily sitting-room. She was 
interested immediately in the arrangement of her 
new home, where she hoped her husband would 
often come to visit her, and engaged in a discussion 
with Mrs. Tooker as to various improvements she 
was resolved to make. 

While the two women were thus engaged, Lowder 
strolled out of doors, visiting the stable, where a 
stout old horse was kept, and surveying the scenery 
closely. 

It was a lonely, dreary place this Gloam Fell. There 
were no near neighbours. 

About a mile farther up the mountain, perched 
upon @ solitary elevation, was a mangjon of consider- 
able pretensions, in the midst of ® small private es- 
tate ; it looked like the shooting-box of some wealthy 
gentleman. When Lowder returned to the cottage 
he inquired of Mrs. Tooker to whom the place be- 
longed. 

“That is Bleak Top, sir,” said the woman, look- 
ing from the window in the direction he indicated. 
“It is a hunting-box, and belongs to the heiress of 
an old and wealthy family, last of her line. Her 
name is Rymple, sir—Miss Olla Rymple.” 

“ Miss Olla Rymrle !” repeated Lowder. 
name.” 

“Zea, air.” 

A fire had been made in the parlour, and Hester 
and her boy had retired to their especial domain. 
Lowder joinedthem. He explained how necessary 
it was that he should return immediately to Tres- 
silian Court, “ tomake restitution of the stolen money 
to Guy Tressilian, and to secure his own immunity 
from punishment.” Timid as she was, Hester bravely 
acquiesced in the proposed immediate separation. 

The hour was soon passed. The post-chaise ar- 
rived at the gate, and Lowder took his leave of wife 
and child. 

‘** They are disposed of!” he muttered, contentedly. 
as he rode swiftly away on his return to Alnwick. 
“ They are the same as dead and buried here. Now 
for Tressilian Court and my pretty, golden-haired 
Blanche !” 


“ An odd 


CHAPTER XXX. 

OLA and her friends were early astir on the morn- 
ing subsequent to their arrival at the “ Vesuvius” 
inn, and were ready for departure by the time the 
buxom Giuditta made her appearance in Olla’s sitting- 
room with the breakfast things. 

“TI beg your pardon, siguorina,” said the wily 
Italian as she deftly spread the table-cloth, “ but is 
not your name Miladi Reemple ?” 

“ Why do you ask that?” questioned Olla, with a 
start. 

“ Because—I will be frank, signorina,” responded 
Giuditta, who had her lesson by heart. “There is 
a noble Inglese arrived in Naples in search of his 
runaway ward—is not that the word? He is a Sig- 
nore Gower, from Sicily. Ah, you start again and 
turn pale! Perhaps you know him. He seeks a 
Miladi Reemple, with her servants, and an imbecile 
Inglese named Lowder,” and she glanced at Guy 
Tressilian. 

Olla turned pale. She did not doubt but that Mr. 
Gower had pursued her to Naples, instead of going 
to Marseilles. 

“Is he here?” she cried, springing up into a de- 
fiant attitude, ‘Is he at this inn ?” 

‘*No, miladi,” returned Giuditta, with apparent 
meekness. “The great Inglese signore would not 
visit our poor out-of-town inn. He would not expect 
to find the runaway signorina here. But Giacomo, 
my brother, miladi, who has just come from his morn- 
ing’s marketing in Naples, says that the Signore 
Gower arrived at Naples last night, and that he has 
visited all the hotels and made inquiries for the run- 
away signorina, and he has stationed the police at 
all the docks and at the railway station to watch and 
intercept the poor young lady. If she is in Naples 
she will be found and captured to-day. It was a 
police spy who told Giacomo, and asked him if he 
had seen these runaways.” 

“ Signora,” said Olla, tremulously, “I am that 
runaway siguoriua, Lam Miss Rymple. 1 beg you 
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to befriend me. Believe me, I am able to pay for 
auy service you may do me, and you will earn my 
undying gratitude. This man Gower is my trea- 
cherous guardian. I shall die if he capture me.” 

Tressilian, marking her manner, uttered a mourn- 
ful cry, full of sympathy. 

“ Ave things so bad as that?” inquired Giuditta. 
“ You cannot be seen in Naples. You cannot leave 
by boat or rail, signorina, for the police will capture 
you. I cannot keep you here. Capture in that case 
is equally inevitable. What is to bé done? Ah, I 
have it! You can cross the country, signorina, in 4 
carnage You can go to Termoli, and take the train 
from there to Ancona. Bologna, Turin, and so on to 
France. It is an admirable plan i" 

* Admirable!” echoed Olla, her face brightening. 
“ As Mr. Gower has no doubt forestalled me, I can- 
not go to the British consul at Naples, even if I were 
sure of gaining his residence unharined. My only 
course is flight. I should like to start immediately. 
Can we procure a conveyance ?” 

‘Oh, yes, miladi, I know a man, ono Lipari, as 
honest as the day. I will send Giacomo for him, 
and he will convéy you in his voitwre to Termoli.” 

Excusing herself on the ground that she must send 
Giacomo to the friendly driver to whom she had 
alluded, Giuditta withdrew, hastening downstairs to 
inform the worthy Palestro of her success. Giacomo 
was despatched in quest of Lipari and his voitwre, 
and the hostess returned to her guests bearing the 
tray laden with the breakfast. 

Olla and Tressilian took their places at the table, 
and Olla forced herself to eat for Guy's sake. He 
looked so woeful at sight of her troubled face that 
the girl affeeted a gaiety she could not feel. 

While the pair were thus busy the Popleys were 
eating their breakfast in the regular dining-room of 
the inn. As soon as they had finished Mrs. Popley 
returned to her young mistress, who hastened to in- 
form her of the changed state of affairs. 

Breakfast over Olla settled her bill, and, in shaking 
hands after the English fashion with her treacherous 
hostess, she left in the palm of the latter a liberal 
present of money. 

The Italian woman expressed her thanks, and 
Mrs. Popley and Guy entered the carriage. Popley 
mounted beside the driver, and amid the low salaams 
of Palestro, Giuditta, and Giacomo, the travellers 
drove away. 

The progress of the travellers was either not so 
swift or the distance was greater than Giuditta had 
thought. 

“We must have come half the distance already, 
Miss Olla,” said Mrs. Popley. 

“Not quite. We may have come forty miles, not 
more. I begin to feel hungry. I wonder if there is 
any hamlet near ?” 

She looked out in quest of some human habitation, 
but all around her were the wild and desolate features 
of mountain scenery. The Monte del Matese frowned 
above them. The opposite steep looked formidable, 
The driver cracked his whip and uttered a shrill cry 
to his horses, and essayed to climb the hill. The 
horses had not taken three steps in the ascent, how- 
ever, when a great shout raug through the ravine, 
and a half-dozen men sprang out from the shelter of 
rocks and bushes, and their leader commanded Lipari 
to halt. 

Their garb proclaimed their character. The bri- 
gand chief had changed his peasant garments for a 
jaunty jacket and trousers of velvet. He wore a tall, 
sugar-loaf hat, of the style affected by bandits, and 
in this was displayed along plume. His men were 
dressed in similar style, but with humbler materials, 
and they wore no feathers. 

The Red Carvelli doffed his hat and approached 
the window of the voitwre. His terrible visage wore 
a smile, but the smile was less agreeable than his 
frown. As his small, keen eyes rested upon Olla’s 
gloriously lovely face a dull, red gleam appeared in 
them, and a look of intense admiration took posses- 
sion of his countenance, 

“Pardon, miladi,” he said, with a sudden cour- 
tesy for which he was by no means noted, “I am 
sorry to trouble you ‘a 

Olla comprehended his character at once. She 
supposed him to be one of the brigands with which 
poor, fallen Italy is infested. She knew that tears 
aud prayers would not avail with this sinister- 
browed man. At any rate, it was not in her nature 
to try either. 

“ You are sorry to trouble me,” she said, in Italian, 
as he hesitated, “but you want my money, or my 
life! Is not that it? I'd be ashamed, even if I 
were a thief, toroba girl !” 

“] am not a thief,” declared the Red Carvelli, 
“but lam a brigand of terrible repute. I am the 
Red Carvelli, with whose name all Naples is riog- 
ing. 

“TI never heard it,” said Olla, to the brigand’s in- 
tense mortification. “It makes no difference who 





you are. If you ate ndigeing toirob us,you had 
better move on.” 

“‘T must have the signorina’s money——’ 

“ You had better not try,” said Olla, surveying the 
fellow coolly with her great dusky eyes. “I have 
a use for my money myself, and I don’t propose to 
part with it at present. I shall fight in defence of 
my property with such tools as nature hus supplied, 
hands and feet and teeth, if necessary, Take my ad- 
vice, my thieving friend, and go uu.” 

She folded her arms across the front of her little 
sealskin jacket, and lovked defiance at the Red Car- 
velli. 

He raplied by a long admiring stare. 

‘You are cotrageons, signorina!” he ejaculated. 
“ Nature meant you to be one of us—a bandit queen, 
or something of that sort. Per Bacco! You have 
the spirit of a man——” 

“Humph! That’sa doubtful compliment, seeing 
that you are a man !” said the audacious little Olla. 

“ She dares to beard the Red Carvelli!” cried the 
brigand, more and more evamoured of the bright, 
bold young girl. “She is a prize. You may keep 
your money, signorina, and I will take you! Be 
pleased to alight.” 

But Olla refused. It was not until Popley had 
been dragged down from the box and bound, not 
until Mrs. Popley had been forced to descend from 
the vehicle and was also bound, and they were 
dragging out poor Guy, that she showed signs of 
yielding. 

“Do not lay a finger on him!” she commanded, 
with a haughty gesture. “Do not touch him. Since 
my servants are captive, I will follow them, But 
do not lay a hand upon this poor young man, I com- 
mand you!” 

“Do not touch him, comrades!” ordered the Red 
Carvelli. ‘ Let the little lady have her way.’’ 

Olla quietly descended alone, Guy followed her. 
The brigand chief then addressed the driver of the 
voiture. 

“‘ Be off!” he cried, “And be thankful you es- 
cape with your life, Off with you!” 

Lipari winked knowingly at the chief, tarned his 
equipage, and set off smartly on a return to Naples. 

“Phe horses!” said the Red Carvelli, in an au- 
thoritative voice. 

Two men plunged into the thicket, presently re- 
turning mounted, each man leading an extra horse. 

Two of these animals were equipped with ladies’ 
saddles. The brigand chief with eager politeness 
assisted Olla to mount one of these, 
was helped on to another. Popley was mounted, as 
was Guy. The Red Carvelli mounted last of all. 

“ Humph !” thought Olla, with a gleam of suspicion. 
“Four horses! ‘There are four of us prisoners. 
Two ladies’ saddles! Two women to oceupy them ! A 


, 


very singular coincidence, if it isa 


Mrs. Popley. 


gentleman will order a waiter to bring him a glass 
of water with so much civility that. Mr. Shoddy will 
wonder whether he really can be anybody himself ; 
while vulgarity shows that it is an, order and im- 
resses npon the man that he is a servant in a most 
isgustingly. prominent manner. M. K. D. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

At last Griselda, with little Toby for companion 
and protector, was fairly away from grim Dunlaven 
Castle. They travelled wearily alongs 

Griselda was lost in thought, so much so that 
Toby’s exclamitions of délight, caused by the ap- 
pearance of a splendid equipage, were at first entirely 
unheeded ; but presently the carriage drew near, and 
Griselda gave a careless glance at its inmates. For 
an instant her eyes seemed starting from their soc- 
kets, her lips patted as if to speak, her face grew 
white as death, then she fell on the grass at Toby's 
feet. Her eyes were closed, her pallid face was turned 
upwards, aud her hands lay limp by.her side. She 
had swooned. 

A lady and a gentleman, both of middle age, were 
the sole occupants of tlie carriage, and on them Gri- 
—or gaze was riveted when consciousness forsook 


er. 

A look of blank wonder had come over the face of 

both the lady and gentleman when the maiden, by 
lifting her head, revealed her countenance to their 
gaze. 
‘“* What means it?” said the lady to her companion. 
“Lord Walsingham’s daughter here, and looking 
more like a farmer’s lass than herself? And only a 
day or two ago we had a letter from her, stating that 
she could not possibly come to Scotland to visit us at 
Alloway House this summer. What can it mean?” 

The gentleman only echoed her closing words. 

The carriage halted. The footman threw open 
the door, and the pair d ded and hastened to the 
spot where little Toby, his face nearly as white as 
the maiden’s own, was endeavouring, with his hat, to 
fan the beautiful girl back to consciousness. 

The lady loosened from her chitelainea tiny vinai- 
grette, which she applied to Griselda’s nostrils. ‘he 
effect was almost magical, 

When the woudrous eyes unclosed they rested 
upon the face of the gentleman who was bending 
over her in solicitude. 

“So it is you, Lord Alloway,” she said, calmly, 
trustfully. “I expected you would find me, though 
I did want so much to go home and see poor dear 
mamuma first.” 

The Duke of Alloway—for it was indeed he—ex- 








‘“No doubt, miladi,” said the Red Carvelli, “ you 
have heard a great deal about Italian brigands, You 
are now about to become acquainted with them per- 
sonally. Iam going to take you to our haunts, aad 
you can study at your leisure the free and merry 
monarchs of the road.” 

“One moment,” said Olla. 
give you my money?” 

“Too late. 1 want you now,” said the Red Carvelli, 
smiling with a terrible significance. ‘ Too late, sig- 
norina. Your fate is sealed. Forward, men!” 

The party of bandits, leading their prisoners, 
plunged into the ravine, riding in nearly single tile 
along an almost imperceptible path towards the 
mountain fastuess of the Red Carvelli and his ter- 
rible band. 


“Suppose I were to 


(To be continued.) 


WHAT IS “VULGARITY ?” 

Is it wearing shabby clothes, and not understand- 
ing the rules of etiquette, and forgetting that “ two 
negatives in the same sentence constitute an 
affirmative,” and eating peas with your knife, and 
pudding also? These surely are inelegancies, but 
I have seen people who were guilty of all of them 
who were not vulgar in the worst sense of the word. 
I have seen others, also, who never erred in any of 
these things, who were vulgar to a degree that made 
me long to leave any room made disagreeable by 
their presence. 

To be vulgar one only needs to forget that other 
people have feelings that may be wounded, or, ro- 
membering it, to wound them maliciously ; to boast 
of one’s own possessions, or of one’s own prowess, 
or of one’s own beauty; to flaunt and in the 
presence of the poor and humble, and to con end 
and attempt to be affable to those we deem our in- 
feriors. It is only a vulgar person who will address 
any one, however poor and lowly, in a tone differing 
in any way from that which should be used to an 
equal or superior. The true lady can bestow alms 
upon a beggar in such a manner that no one watch- 
ing her would know that it was an alms. The true 





ged glances with bis travelling companion, who 
was standing at that moment behind Griselda. 

* You are very ill, my dear, I think. You must 
enter the carriage, aud go at once to our country seat, 
which you know is not very far from here.’ 

Griselda passed her hand over her brow in per- 
plexed thought. 

“There was a lady in the carriage with you, my 
lord, was there not? Fatigue vvercame me, I sup- 

ose, and my fancy transformed her face into that of 
y Alloway.” 

“Your fancy was a reality,”’ said a musical voice 
behind her. “ You were fatigued, indeed, my dear, 
to faint at sight of an old friend’s face!” 

The duchess glided round to her husband's side, her 
face all smiles. 

The maiden rose to her feet like one in a dream, 
and gazed about her. The arms of Lady Alloway 
were open to embrace her. 

She hesitated, turned to the duke, then again to his 
wondering wife, then flew to her arms, and, resting 
her head upon the kindly bosom of her whom she had 
believed numbered among the dead, she wept softly 
aud in silence for some moments; after which she 
said, sobbingly : 

“Oh, I thought you were dead, dear Lady Alloway 
—I thought you were dead!” 

That was all she could say. 

Toby, standing aside, with his hands buried deep 
in his pockets, was rapidly drawing his own conclu- 
sions—conclusions which the others did not reach 
until seated in the carriage, with their faces turned 
towards the village beyond which lay the domain 
surrounding Alloway Honse, the duke’s favourite 
country seat. 

Then, with her head pillowed on the bosom of her 
friend, the maiden told the noble couple the story of 
her wrongs, and learned from them, for the first time, 
of one who had gone with them in borrowed guise to 
Calais, to meet Lord Walsingham as the daughter he 
had loved and cherished since babyhood ; and, more, 
had been received by him with open arms, and appa- 
rently without a doubt that she was not his very own, 
and had been borne by him to her own beloved Sil- 
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vermere—perhaps to receive the loving caresses of 
her own fond mother. 

To say that, Valevia—Griselda no more—-was 
amazed would be but feebly to express her emotions, 
when the whole truth was made apparént to her. But 
she was too happy to know that her friend was alive, 
and that no barrier to her return to Silvermere ex- 
isted, to feel much resentment towards her enemies, 
who, now that the duke and duchess were resolved 
to go with her to her home as protectors, were power- 
less to do her further injury. 

During the greater part of the journey the duke 
was occupied with examining the various letters and 
messages, which, in Lord Walsingham’s name and 
under his seal, the artful supplanter had at regular 
intervals despatched from Silvermere, 

On the whole these letters were such clever for- 
geries that his grace, who was familiar with his lord- 
ship’s peculiar style of penmauship, declared that, 
put one of his bond fide letters with the forged, and he 
should not be able by the writing alone to select the 
former. 

These letters, together with the scrap of the Times, 
over which Randal Gabron had toiled as secretly as 
arduously, the maiden had brought in her pocket from 
her castle prison. 

“Ah! itis no wonder at all, my dear, that you were 
so deceived,” said the duke as he wound the scrap 

of newspaper slowly and thoughtfully around his 
- finger, “Here isa very clever piece of work, and 
whoever executed it must be a master plotter. Of 
course it was done by a man. Our pseudo Lady 
Valeria must have some one in her service who has 
the success of her bold scheme much at heart.” 

‘* Let me read what the fellow has concocted, please, 
my dear,” said the duchess, partially rising from her 
recumbent position among the crimson cushions of 
her seat, “Curiosity impels me to wish to see what 
is said of my murder.” 

She extended her hand with a quiet smile, though 
an involuntary shudder rau through her frame as her 
last words were spoken. 

The duke gave her the paper, and she read it to 
the end. 

“My poor darling!” said she, warmly embracing 
Valeria, “how skilfully and with what rathless 
daring they have proceeded. But their work will 
soon be undone.” 

. * . 1. 7 

Night was slowly closing in as the beautiful but 
false Lady Valeria stood in a window of her elegant 
yey looking complacently out upon the gathering 

oom 


“Ah,” said she, and her eyes sparkled, “ not oné 
of our lady guests to-day could compare with the. 
Lord Olney does not flatter when he tells me his bride 
will be the most superbly beautiful woman in all 
England. I wonder if he thinks his bride-elect as 
good as she is beautiful?” 

A party, invited the week before, had dined at Sil- 
vermere that afternoon, and Lady Valeria was still 
attired in her dinner-dress of mauve silk. 

The door opened, and she turned about. It was 
Fleming who came in, bearing a cards 

Lady Valeria glanced at the card, on which was 
written a naine unfamiliar to her. 

“* Show the gentleman to the crimson drawing-room. 
I will see him presently.” 

With the proud bearing of & princess, Lady Valeria 
swept down the broad stairease and entered thecrim- 
son drawing-room. 

A tall form, enveloped in a cloak, arose on her en- 
trance, greeting her with a smile and a bow. 

Lady Valeria started violently, and gave vent to a 
spasmodic scream. She beheld her mysterious mid- 
night visitor. 

“* Well ?” she said, interrogatively, as soon as she 
could command her voice. 

“It is well,” he answered, with a sarcastic smile, 
“I come to bring you news, Griselda Lyell; or shall 
I still call you Lady Valeria Byerly ?” 

“ You are bold,’’ she said, turning pale, 

He smiled bitterly. 

The door-bell rang loudly, and presently footsteps 
—not those of one person merely but several—were 
heard ascending the staircase, but the now really 
agitated girl paid no heed. 

How much would her agitation have been increased 
could she have seen the sombre-garbed figure which 
flew with such aérial motion up the stairs, followed 
by the Duke and Duchess of Alloway ? 

They had seen Lady Walsingham sitting, with de- 
jected mien, within the oriel window of her boudoir, 
as they drove up the avenue; and the maiden had 
begged permission to reveal herself first to her. 

Now, while the meeting between the countess and 
her daughter takes place—a meeting whose sacred- 
ness Lord Alloway and his wife refuse to intrude 
upon—and while the girl in the crimson drawing- 
room trembles at the words of the Dark Unknown, 
we will follow Trimble, the footman, as he, at the 





suggestion of the beautiful supplenter, repairs to 
Philip’s dungeon, with the design of taking him 
thence and hurling him down to the bottom of the 
dry well to die;. but he is foiled in this, as on the way 
to the well—Philip’s arms beiug unboand—he is 
knocked down by his late prisoner and left senseless 
on the ground. 

The lady in the crimgon drawing-roow paced the 
carpet before her till the blood in her veins ran cold. 

* You must leave Silvermere! Your time:here is 
short!” said the mysterious visitor, coming near her. 
“T thought I hated you, and I am not sure but I do. 
However, your beauty tempts me to forget the bate I 
have nursed against you, and I ask you nowif you 
will become my wife. If you will, let us go at once 
before it is too late.” 

He seized her hand, but she drew it back hastily, 
angrily, and without allowing herself a moment for 
reflection she arose and touched the bell-pull. 

A footman came in response at once. 

The angry girl’s face was flushed scarlet. 

“Tell papa I shall be glad if he-will come to me 
at once.” 

“ It is you who are bold now, my lady. You might 
have insured your personal safety, at least, by listen- 
ing to my proposal. Now it is too late.” 

The footsteps of the earl wore heard approaching. 
In a moment the door opened and he entered the room. 

Too late!” repeated the man, in guttural tones, 
and again smiling in his peculiar manner he opened 
one of the windows and stepped out under the 
verandah and thence to the lawn. 

(To be continued.) 








ONLY A OHILD. 

It’s only a child, is it? Only a child has just as 
much individuality as you have. It has been de- 
cided by excellent anthorities that the character is 
fully formed at ten years of age ; and babies in arms 
have been known to pine away from pure jealousy 
when their mothers have taken other babies to 
nurse. “Achild” has strong feelings that often 
amount to passions. It loves; it can hate; it 
grows angry or jealous; it despairs and rejoices. 
It can take stock of you, mentally and personally, 
so to speak, before you guess it; and you should 
show it the same justice and consideration that 
should be shown to any grown person. Pet it one 
day, and cuff it the next; promise it a toy, and 
never bestow it; cuff its ears when you are put out; 
or make it, as some grown people do, your little 
slave, sending it up and down stairs on its litile 
short legs a dozen times an hour, when you are 
twice as ablé to wait upon yourself, and it will 
understand what you are doing, though its smooth, 
round face and long-lashed eyes may not tell the 
tale. By-and-bye it will rebel, and you will call it 
“bad,” and beat it. It is you who are “ bad,’’ not 
the baby—you who have taught it what an unjust 
world this is too early, and forced the buds of sus- 
picion and defiance into full and premature bloom. 

See what children can do. Understand their 
love and endurance when the great principles of 
self-sacrifice have been taught them by example. 
Look at the poor washerwoman’s boy, bringing her 
pails of water and carrying home her baskets, and 
making a martyr of himself most lovingly b 
i: minding baby,” whom he generally holds upside 
down, or jogs about ina springless cart, of home 
manufacture it is trae, though that does not alter 
the spirit of the thing. 

Look at the good little Dame Durdens, trotting 
at the heels of the many-childed mothers—hard- 
worked farmers’ wives, ironing towels, brushing 
floors and baking cakes when they are no higher 
than the table, and must climb up on something to 
reach the greater part of their work. 

Look at the slender little girl who has taken the 
poor mother’s place when she faltered into an carly 
grave, and been mother to her baby brothers and 
sisters. 

The loving heart of childhood makes it very ane 
often and often. It can be very wicked, too, It 
can fight and steal and utter wicked falsehoods. I 
almost believe that a bad child is worse than a bad 
man, for I never saw a man who had not some soft 
spot in his heart, and there are children in the city’s 
grimy streets who seem to have no vulnerable point, 
who do not even underatand when you are trying to 
be kind to them. F ; 

Children, of course, are always in a measure igno- 
rant, but they are always learning something by 
experience. ‘They build wonderful castles ; they 
have glorious hopes. They are absolutely of more 
importance than we grown folk, for all our experi- 
ence and all our inventions will descend to them, 
and they will have their own to boot. While many 
are petted, and even spoiled, yet very few are treated 
precisely as they should be. The common habit of 
treating them as though they were unreasoning 
beings is a terribly wrong one. That other habit of 
forbidding a child to ‘ask questions’ amounts to 
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insanity. Its opinions should be inquired into, and 
set right if need be; its questions civilly and 
sensibly replicd to ; even its tastes ina measure 
consulted. If a child “ hates fat meat,’’ why should 
it be forced to swallow it? If it craves sugar, my 
opinion is that nature prompts the desire. Always 
being taught that its parents and guardians have 
kindly and loving authority over it, it should : till, 
trom the first, know itself to be a responsible being. 
Above all. early youth should never be forced to 
endure mortiication. Children who are sent to 
school are placed by tms act in a littic worid of 
their own. This world criticises minutely, und is 
of great importance to itself. Many good parents, 
knowing that certain garments are serviceable, will 
force their children to wear them against their own 
will, and despite their prayers and entreaties. There 
are poptlar opinions in all schools, and if Mrs- 
Smith chooses to send her boy to school in a calico 
apron with long sleeves, or to dress him in tunics 
ter the regulation age for pantaloons and jacket, 
his life will be made miserable for him by the schoo. 
tyrant, little Bill Brown. He will be laughed at, 
and teased, and agonised ; and when he prays to be 
dressed like others, the matter should be considered. 
Affectionate parents, remembering only nico little 
village dame schools, will often refuse to listen to 
entreaties from their children for clothes like other 
boys—for lunch boxes, instead of a “ nice bag with 
a string made by grandma.’’ I fancy thata case of 
brain-fever was once brought about by an ill-judg- 
ing maiden aunt, who, out of pure love, forced a 
sensitive boy of nine to wear his sister's hood to 
school for a week, after a bad attack of the mumps. 
How would you feel, my good lady, forced to go to 
church in a man's chimney-pot hat? Yet you would 
suffer less than that wretched little martyr. 
Children are people of very strong feelings, much 
ignorance, intense sensitiveness, and of insufficient 
height and strength and command of language for 
this world’s bustie, and so we ought to look upon 
them. So we do, if we have any small amount of 
common sense, or are not blinded by the intense 
egotism of maturity. A. 0. C. 


Manners.—Young folks should be wa.suerly. 
How to be so is the question. Many a good boy 
and girl feel that they cannot behave to suit them- 
selves in the presence of company. They feel timid, 
bashful and self-distrustful the moment they are 
addressed by a stranger, or appear in company. 
There is but one way to get over this feeling, and 
acquire graceful and easy manners—that is, to do 
the best they can all the time at home as well as 
abroad. Good manners are not learned from arbi- 
trary teaching so much as acquired from habit. 
They grow upon us by use. We must be courteous, 
agreeable, civil, kind, gentlemanly and gentlewo- 
manly at home, and then it will soon become a kind 
of second nature to be soeverywhere. A coarse, 
rough manner at home begets a habit of roughness, 
which we cannot lay off, if we try, when we go 
among strangers. ‘The most agreeable people we 
have ever known in company are those that are per- 
fectly a bleat home. Home is the school for 
all the best tuings, especially for good manners. 

Tue PLanst Venus.—The observations of 
Venus, which were undertaken by a sub-committee 
of the Observing Astronomical Society, commenced 
on March 20th, and will be continued during one 
complete synodical revolution of the planet. The 
observations will terminate on October 20th, 1872. 
There are 35 observers engaged in examining the 
planet, and among these there are many who are 
well known as experienced astronomers, including 
Mr. G. F. Chambers, author of that excellent work 
“Descriptive Astronomy ;” the Rev. T. W. Webb, 
author of “Celestial Objects for Common Tele- 
scopes ;’’ and John Birmingham, of Tuam, in Ire- 
land, the discoverer of the temporary star that sud- 
denly became visible in the constellation Corona 
Borealis in 1866. There is, of course, a great 
variety of telescopes employed. The majority are 
refractors, and range from 2} to 8 inches in aper- 
ture. The reflecting telescopes range from 5} inches 
up to 12, and many of these contain the silver on 

s specula made by Mr. With, of Hereford. 
he weather since the commencement of observa- 
tions has been very favourable for celestial obser- 
vations, but no reports have yet been received from 
any of the members of the sub-committee. Owing 
to the excessive brilliancy of the planet, it is al- 
most impossible to obtain satisfactory views of its 
appearance before sunrise or after sunset. It is 
ikerelcee advisable to examine it in the daytime, as 
at this time the bright background of the sky sub- 
dues its great lustre. When at its greatest bril- 
liancy it can generally be found without much: diffi- 
culty, as it is distinctly visible to the naked eye, and 
may be very soon detected if its approximate posi- 
tion in the sky is known. It is, however, a very 
difficult matter to make out the details of the planet’s 
appearance, unless a very well-defining telescope is 
employed, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ciara M.—The handwriting is free, legible, and good. 

R. 8.—Your announcement does not come within our 
prescribed regulations. 

Jas. T.—You had better apply to a bookseller in your 
own neighbourhood. 

A. B. C. would find what she requires in many of our 
past numbers. Her request, however, will receive due 
consideration. 

Naomi.—1l. The marriage is perfectly legal. 2. The 
name in which the children are registered is the correct 
one. 

E. A. K.—The best palliatives are cleanliness and ex- 
ercise, sq as to promote the proper action of the skin. 
‘There is no certain remedy. 

Beprorp.—A refreshing wash for the hair can be made 
by mixing one quart of rosemary water with two ounces 
of rectified spirit and a quarter of an ounce of pearlash. 

Joun R.—Why seek for advice at such a distance from 
your own home ? You will fare much better if upon such 
a simple matter you consult the professional gentleman 
who lives nearest to your residence. 

Court G.—If the first stanza of your pa poem is 
to be regarded as a specimen of the method of treatment 
to be pursued in the continuation, we cannot offer you 
any encouragement to proceed with the subject. 

A Constant Susscriper.—The usual lotion prescribed 
for the object you have in view is one ounce of eau de 
cologne, one drachm of tincture of cantharides, and six 
drops of oil of rosemary, mixed. 

W. W. W.—'The verses have no merit. They contain 
many inaccuracies, much poverty of conception, and 
great defects in the mechanism by which they are put 
together. 

Macerr R, R.—You should take a little sperient medi- 
cine and lay up for a day or two, keeping yourself warm. 
Upon resuming your ordinary duties, take strengthening 
medicine and plenty of good, wholesome food. 

T. L.—Your data are too inaccurate to warrant us in 
venturing a reply. You should have given a description 
of the lease granted to your ancestor, or at least have 
furnished us with particulars as to its duration. 

G. H.—1. You cannot make any legal distinction in such 
acase. The child isa natural-born subject of the United 
Kingdom. Physically he must be a Scot, because both 
his parents are Scotch. 2: The handwriting is plain, bold, 
and good. 

E:.en T.—1. No. You must take lessons of a properly 
qualified person at his own abode. Do not decide hastily, 
for the employment you covet is not always a pleasant 
occupation. When you decide be careful to choose a 
good master, and to him you should be apprenticed. 2. 
‘The handwriting is very fair. 

Joun But_.—The abbréviation which occurs in the first 
part of your question is unintelligible. The price of arith- 
metical works ranges from one shilling to six or seven 
shillings. Colenso’s * Arithmetic” is the book on that 
oy ey which is generally recommended. The price is 
5s. 6d. 

Emxa C.—Your statement is somewhat too vague to 
enable us to decide between you and your frien We 
would, however, caution you not to be too positive about 
the views you hold, for travellers have affirmed that there 
is an African fruit from which is made a vegetable butter 
of richer taste than any butter made from cows’ milk. 

J. R. C-—When seized with the cramp while bathing a 
resolute effort must be made, and the leg must be forcibly 
and suddenly stretched out, The leg should be immedi- 
ately thrust out of the water into the air. You should 
not bathe when the stomach is full. Just before break- 
fast, dinner, or supper are seasonable opportunities. 

JaneEt.—The palace of which you were thinking is pro- 
bably that situated in Jeddo and belonging to the Em- 
peror of Japan. The pillars which support the hall of 
audience are reported to be made of solid gold. There 
are also in connection with the building three very high 
towers, each of which is said to be covered with gold 
plates. 

_R. N.—1. Take a map of London and find in it the situa- 
tion of St. Paul's Cathedral. The locality of which you 
are in search is a little to the south of that building. 
The fee for the perusal of the document is one shilling; 
the cost of an office copy varies according to the length 
= 2. Your handwriting, though legible, is not 
good. 

W. M. C.—The wife would not be liable to her deceased 
husband's creditors. They can only come upon his estate 
or effects, As she has no liability, none could ever have 





attached to any second husband she ht ~‘ More- 
over, by the twelfth section of the i ‘omens 


Sypit.—The fashion of and bows on boots has 
passed away; embroidery, which has come’ into such’ 
1 use for trimming, is preferred. Thehandsomest 





1870, it is declared that a husb 


ar na Act, 
not ble for the debts of his wife contracted before 
marriage 


EcnFro_¥y.—]; Cleanliness, exercise, and as large a 
stock of good health as you can manage to te 
2. Glycerine and rose-water, applied as often as con- 
venient. Woar kid gloves as much as ble. 3. Per- 
naps, speaking prowdiy, a young lady's education is 
usually said to be completed by the time she arrives at 
nineteen, though after that age much is learned ; indeed, 
some are always learning. 

A Poor Motugr.—From the different modes employed 
by chronologists to compute the time past, there is an 
— discrepancy in the statements concerning the 
date when Our Saviour was born. Some reckon that the 
date of His birth is the 5th April in the year of the world 

; others mark the time as the 25th December, 
From the birth of Jesus Christ a new era 





boots are embroidered round the top as well ason the 
toe, and very elegant ones are made stitched with shades’ 
to match the dress. For general use, however, while 
stitching is preferred. Bronze boots are no longer worn, 
but gray leather, worked with black or purple, are suit- 
able to wear with light dresses. 


NAILep To THe Mast and Happy Jack, both sailors in 
the Navy.— Nailed to the Last,” twenty, 5ft. 6éin., 
auburn hair, blue eyes, steady, and affectionate. ‘‘Happy 
Jack,” twenty-six, short, fair, blue eyes, light whiskers 
and moustache, fond of home, and affectionate. Respon- 
dents must be about twenty, loving, and fond of music 
and home. 

Crara M., twenty-two, dark hair and eyes. Respondent 
must be a steady, industrious mechanic. 

AxyE Louisa, twenty-four, medium height, affec- 





and as He was crucified in the thirty-third year of His 
age, 80 He died Anno Domini 33. 

B. N. G.—The tax is not now imposed, It was one of 
those personal taxes which were usual soon after the 
revolution. When a duke was buried 50/. was payable to 
the Exchequer, the t for an ordinary mortal being 
four shillings. We noticed the tax payable on births 
during the reign of William the Third in answer toa 
former correspondent a few weeks back. There was also, 
about the same period, a tax laid upon bachelors in Eng- 
land of twenty-five years of age and upwards. The 
amount was 121. 10s. for a duke, and one shilling fora 
commoner. 





TRIFLES! 

“—— a trifle! 

As light on the wing 
As the veriest insect, 

Devoid of its sting !” 
“ Only a trifle, 

By circumstance sent ; 
In the space of a minute 

It came and it went!” 


“ Only a trifle!” 
Oh, maiden, beware ! 
These trifles may build you 
A mountain of care! 
“Only a trifle!” 
Young man, pray reflect, 
Ere you aim that sure blow 
To your own self-respect 


“ Only a trifle!” 
Oh, husband, oh, wife, 
These same little trifles 
Make up our whole life! 
“ Only a trifle!" Y 
Fond mother, so true, 
These trifles have gendere 
Heart troubles for you! 


A trifle too young, 
Or a trifle too old; 
A trifle too warm, 
Or a trifle too cold; 
A trifle too soon, 
Or a trifle too late— 
All, or any of these, 
May decide our own fate! M.A. EK. 


D. F.—1. You can search the lists which are printed 
twice a week in the daily newspapers, or you can obtain 
the information upon payment of a fee by making appli- 
cation to the well-known office of Perry and Co., in the 
city. 2. The handwriting is good. 3. If you specify the 
back numbers you require and forward postage stamps 
for their value to the publisher, he will send them to you 
in due course, 

Epwarp L.—1l. The system of public examinations for 
appointments in the Civil Service has been at work for 
about sixteen years, having commenced in 1855, 2. Eton 
Montem was discontinued in 1847. It wasa procession 
of Eton boys adorned with a! dresses from the college 
to a place named Salt Hill. This procession took place 
once in three years, and was notable for the collections 
of money made on the road for the benefit of the best 
scholar in the college. ‘ 

C.A. B.—A man will care for everything before he looks 
to the air he breathes, the water he drinks, or to those 
evidences of unsanitary conditions which are the sure 
forerunners of ill-health, incapacity for work, and even- 
tual poverty. No force short of a plague can rouse his 
attention to these matters. Even cholera and smali-pox 
have required the weight of central authority to force 
upon vestries and other local bodies the unwelcome mea- 
sures necessary for their prevention. 

F. G. ¥.—Barley cream. Take a small quantity of pearl 
barley, boil it in milk and water till it is tender, then 
strain the liquor from it, put it into a quart of cream, 
and let it boil a little. Take the whites of five eggs and 
the yolk of one beaten with a spoonful of fine flour and 
two spoonfuls of orange-flower water; then take the 
cream off the fire, and mix the eggs by degrees and set it 
over the fire to thicken; sweeten to taste and serve 
when cold. 

Mopegst Courtesy.—We are glad to receive your letter. 
Perhaps, though, there may be more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of even in your philosophy. 
At allevents, we may demur to that portion of your 
criticism which supposes that the author is portrayin 
aclass of beings. He simply deals with the individua 
character before him, and, in dwelling upon its merits 
or eccentricities, by no means intends you to infer that 
either the one or the other necessarily attach to the 
different followers of any occupation similar to the call- 
ing which his puppets pursue. Character is so infinitely 
diversified that it is impossible to classily it and be ac- 
curate at the same time. Although two or more people 
imay have many qualities in common, it is usually found 
that each has yet some individualising trait which se- 
parates him from the rest, and gives an emphatiedirection 
to his general capatilities which causes him to differ dis- 
tinctly from his tellows, 





ti industrious, ina position, and a widow with- 
out encumbrance. 

Lizztr, twenty-three, 5ft. lin., dark, and domesticated. 
Respondent should be fair, and about 5ft. Sin. in height; 
a mechanic preferred. 

Evetry Rosk, nineteen, tall, dark, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, good looking, and a 

with a good business. 

Saran H., seventeen, tall, dark hair and 
handsome . Respondent must be dar 
twenty-four, and a tradesman. 

Dismountine Tacxie, twenty-seven, 5ft. 9in., fair, good 
looking, amiable, tired of single life, is a petty officer in 
the Navy, and would like to correspond with a view to 
matrimony ; a dressmaker preferred. 

Enston Hatuiarps, twenty-eight, 5ft. 5in., good look- 
ing, fair, fond of music, amiable, of single life, would 
make a good home, and is a petty officer in the Navy ; 
a dressmaker preferred. 

D. B. B., twenty-seven, good looking, fair, has been 
round the world, and hasa present income of 1501. a year, 
with good prospects. Respondent must be gentle, affec- 

3 good looking. 

Intsh BiaNycue, fair, petite, blue eyes, loving, domesti- 
cated, accomplished, and has a small income and expec- 
tations. Respondent must be tall, dark, handsome, good 
tempered, fond-of home, and have a good income. 

Susy, seventeen, tall, dark eyes and hair, pretty, a good 
figure, good tempered, and domesticated. Respondent 
must be fair, and not over twenty-five ; a tradesman pre- 
ferred. 

G. F. 8., twenty-two, tall, good looking, and would b® 

lad to hear from a young lady with a view to matrimony. 
The lady should be well educated, and possess an income 
of not less than 1001, perannum, He is very musical and 
possesses a good bass voice. 

Hitpa W. and Emma B.—* Hilda W.,” twenty-one, tall, 
blue eyes, brown hair, good looking, sweet tempered, and 
fond of home. Respondent must be steady, tall, dark, 
loving, and fond of home. “Emma B.,” seventeen, tall, 
fair, blue eyes, light hair, looking, and would like 
some one to love. Respondent must tall, dark, and 

looking ; a mechanic preferred. 

Lity Biancue and Victoria.—‘ Lily Blanche,” seven- 
teen, tall, dark, clear complexion, thoughtful brown eyes, 
long black lashes, brown curly hair, aquiline nose, small 
mouth, even teeth, affectionate, and fond of home. 
“Victoria,” eighteen, tall, fair complexion, large blue 
eyes, long lashes, golden hair, Grecian nose, small mouth, 
even teeth, affectionate, and fond of home. Both are ac- 
complished, and have good expectations. Respondents 


should be tall, fair, good looking, loving, well educated, 
and able to keep a wife. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Rosesup is responded to by—“C. V. J.,” twenty, me- 
dium height, dark, of a loving disposition, and fond of 
dancing; and—** Philip,” twenty, 5ft. Gin. fair com- 
plexion, loving ey and prospects. 

Euma T. b . H. W.,” tall, dark, good tempered, 
and fond of music. 

E. G. by—“*R. B. F.,” twenty, medium height, fair, 
loving, fond of home, and a chromo-lithographer by 


es, and 
about 


—* 


trade. 

Joseru 8. S. | ehee .” twenty-one, amiable, nice 
looking, fond of home, domesticated, and entitled to 
money. 

an L. M. by—“ Architect,” twenty-two, 5ft. 10}in., 
fair, curly hair, light blue eyes, fond of wusic, loving, and 
in a good position, 

Percy C. P. by—“ Nellie,” twenty, medium: height, 
dark hair and eyes, merry, fond of home, aud will receive 
5001. when she is twenty-one. 

Litx R. by—‘ Harry Bluff,” eighteen, tall, not very 
dark, good looking, good tempered, temperate, fond of 
home, and in the Navy. 

G. H. J. by—* Maythorn,” nineteen, medium height, 
_ loving, fond of dancing and music, and domesti- 
cated, 
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CROCHET EDGING, EDGING 
IN APPLIQUE, SQUARE COVER, INSERTION 
IN POINT RUSSE, WORK BAG, &c., &. 


LACE IN CROCHET.—No. 1. 
CoRDoN braid forms the upper edge of this lace. 


Crocuet Epaine.—No. 1. 


The crochet abbreviations used are ch for chain, st 
stitch, sc scallop, Is long stitch, ss single stitch. 
1st row.—1 ss in a loop 
of the same, 1 ch in con- 
stant repetition. 
2nd row.—* 5 ss, 5 
ch,-with which miss 5 st 
of the previous round, 3 
is round ach sc, 5 ch, with 
which miss 5 s, 45s. Re- 
peat from *, 
8rd row.—4 ss, 5 ch, 2 
Is, on the 4and 5 ch of the 
previous row, 3 ch, 21s on 
the 1 and 2 ch, 5 ch, 3 ss. 
Repeat from *, 
n the same way the 
design is carried out with 
ease, according to illus- 
tration. 


EDGING 1n APPLIQUE 
AND EMBROIDERY 
No. 2. 

For working this edg- 
ing cover thread net with 
mull muslin. After tracing 
out the design on the mus- 
lin embroider the veins in 
hem stitch and the leaves 
in flat stitch. Employ fine 
white embroidery cotton, 
and cut away the muslin 
according to illustration. 


SQUARES FOR A 
COVER.—No. 3. 

THESE are worked in 
point lace and crochet. 
Carry out the design on - 
fine linen, form the point 
lace according to illustra- 
tion, and fill up the inter- 
stices with single designs. 
Commence the four-leaved 
figures with 8 ch, and 
crochet for each little leaf 
* 8 ch backwards and for- 
wards, 1 ss, 2 plain Is, 2 
ls wound double round 
the crochet, 2 Is, 1 ss, an- 
other ss, and repeat from *, 


V4 IS\\ & 
NENW/2/27S 
7. ——K- 
*\ FEIN y* 

x" 


INSERTION 1n Point Russz.—No. 4. 


For the small rosettes work in a ring of 12 ch, then 
4 ch scallops of 7 ch, with which miss 2 ch. 

2nd round.—1 ss in the central st of the scallop of 
the former round in three-fold repetition from *. Join 
to the rosettes with ss. 

The stems in crochet, according to illustration. 1s, 


L half ls, 4 1s, 1 half 1s, 1s, then, for the opposite | 


leaf, 9 ch backwards and forwards, 1 ss, 1 half ls, 4 
Is, 1 half Is, 1 ss, and proceed with the work as shown 
in illustration. Surround the single figures in ch st 
scallops with fine lace braid. The outer edges of the 
squares are similarly surrounded. 


POINT RUSSE IN 

SERTION—No, 4. 

Tus insertion is 
suitable for borders, 
etc. The manner of 
working has been ex- 
plained in previous 
numbers. 


WORK BAG.—No. 5. 

Tuts bag is of vio- 

let cashmere arranged 

io puffs, The upper 

part is bordered by 

lambrequins of black 

velvet. These are 

surrounded by gold thread in em- 
broidery, forming small stars. The 


SavaREs FoR A Cover.—No. 3. 


outer edge is adorned with 
cashmere ruches. The pockets 
are lined with violet silk, and 
their exterior is of black velvet 
embroidered with gold thread. 
The same material in tassels 
adorns the corners. 
a 


FASHIONS. 
Dress MArTERIALs. — Soft 
flexible stuffs of light neutral 
tints continue to appear for 
spring and summer suits. 
These are to be trimmed with 
silk of a darker shade, and will 
comprise the foundation at 
least of many of the shaded 
suits that are to be a noticeable 
feature in summer outfits. 
Most popular among these are the Japanese serges 
and foulards, improved fabrics of mixed silk and 
wool, The first is twilled, the last has a plain sur- 
face, and both are as soft as the India silk used for 
neckties. They are in light brown, buff, and mode 
tints. Japanese crape, imitating the fixe crinkle of 


China crape, is made strong by being mixed with 
wool, It is in delicate colours, and twenty-four in- 
ches wide. A similar fabric is shown altogether 
wool, without the silken gloss of that jyst described. 
Fine pongees, crisp to the touch, yet forming grace- 
ful, soft drapery, are shown in excellent quality, 


EpGiIna In APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY.—No. 2. 


light, glossy, and of per- 
fect gray shades. Also 
heavy repped épingelines, 
with the silk all thrown 
on the surface. Lyons 
poplins and the famous 
Irish poplins are both silk 
and wool mixtures, but 
French poplins are of 
light quality, and have 
small reps not clearly de- 
fined, while Irish poplins 
have the thick, regular 
reps of gros grain, and are 
narrow. These poplins 
are reversible, as the silk 
warp is thrown on the 
outer sides, covering the 
woof of wool that forms 
the reps, Summer cash- 
mere is a novelty. Itisa 
soft, all-wool, twilled 
fabric of very light quality, 
in broken plaids, checks, 
and cross-bars. ‘The sel- 
vedges are finished as 
fringe, to be used in 
trimming flounces and the 
over garments. As many 
object to these _ self- 
fringed goods on account 
of their resemblance to the 
shawl suits that are now 
somewhat passée, the 
fringe can be dispensed 
with. At any rate, we 
know of no more beautiful 
fabric than this, especially 
for ladies’ wrappers and 
for children’s suits. The 
bright blue and white 
plaids are among the pret- 
tiest ; and another stylish 
combination is black and 
white plaid with maroon 
bars between. All-wool 
serges, as fine and soft as 
ladies’ cloth, and wool 
poplins a full yard wide, 


= 


Work Baa.—No. 5: 


are shown in the buff and brown shades, with a 
darker stripe and fringe on one side, Also very lus- 
trous mohairs in all the spring shades, and the heavier 
Palermo poplins with fine reps. Batiste robes are 
plain cambrics, self-coloured, with a stripe for bor- 
dering near the edges. Linen lawus are of palest 
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unbleached buff or light gray. Suits of these are 
made with postillion basque, the Worth overskirt, 
and a lower skirt, trimmed with four or five narrow 
ruffles edged with guipure lace of the same shade. 
These are stylish and inexpensive suits, but the pro- 
blem to be solved is, how shall they be washed? 
The buff linen lawns invariably have a pinkish hue 
after having been wet, and gray lawn is apt to be 
streaked and shaded. 


THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


_——— 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

ANSELM went on, lamp in hand, towards that part of 
the house in which was the pit, followed in silence 
by Sir Edred, who now became again full of dread of 
what he was to see. 

When in the room where Rudolph had struck down 
Ulgitha, the guide again halted and said, in the same 
kind of deep whisper as he had previously employed : 

“ Sir Edred, I believe your son is dead.” 

‘* Ay, I expected it,” said Sir Edred, with pale lips. 

“ But Lady Louise must not know it, nor believe 
it, nor suspect it.” 

“Oh, Heaven! My Ernest—my noble child! You 
know it? You have seen his body? Where is it? 
Lead me to it, that I may embrace it. Ah, me!” 

The soul of Sir Edred seemed to exhale from his 
lips as he spoke. 

‘“* Wait until I relate what I believe |has happened 
to Ulgitha is 

“ Ulgitha! Whatcare I for the fate of that ac- 
cursed wretch ?” exclaimed Sir Edred. “ Lead me 
to the body of my boy.” 

“ T pray you let me speak of Ulgitha first.” 

“T will be patient,” said Sir Edred, gloomily. 
** What of her?” 

“There lies her envenomed knife,” remarked the 
guide, pointing to the weapon as it lay where he had 
hurled it from him a few moments before. “I know 
it well, Here upon this floor, in this deep dust, are 
sigus which prove to me that she was struck down 
here, of course by Rudolph. Then he bound her, 
and doubtless gagged her, as Lady Louise has told 
us she heard no outcry below. He must have done 
this before he attacked Master’ Ernest, or Ulgitha 
would have defended the lad. Sir Edred, in this 
Louse is a pit a hundred feet deep, with a bed of 
slimy ooze at its bottom, which receives and sub- 
merges everything that may be cast into the pit. It 
is said that Rudolph and Ulgitha, and that man Hans- 
felt, have cast the bodies of a score of murdered 
travellers, from time to time, into this pit. Come, 
ollow me. Here you see these broad marks in the 
dust ?” 

“It is very plain that a heavy body has been 
lragged along the floor,” replied Sir Edred, shudder- 
ing. “Oh, my boy—” 

“Stop! This track was not made by the lad,” in- 
terrupted the guide. “It was made by the body and 
dress of a woman of large and heavy frame—by the 
b dy of Ulgitha.” 

“You are sure of that ?” 

“T may say I know it. She was dragged along by 
the hair.” 

“ By the hair! What tells you that?” 

“Here isa handful of yellow hair,” replied the 
vulde, raising a long, tangled mass of disordered hair 
in his hand from the dusty floor. “Doubtless she 
made all the resistance she could. The heels of her 
shoes were shod withiron. See here the deep marks 
where she tried to cling to the floor with her heels, 
by bearing down upon them with all her strength, 
She was on her back; her hands were bound behind 
her. See the scratches in the wood! She dug her 
sharp, strong nails into the floor, as Rudolph dragged 
her along by the hair. Unable to utter a cry, and 
knowing the fate he intended for her, her resistance 
must have been terrible.” 

“ Ay, terrible!” muttered Sir Edred, shuddering. 

“So terrible that in the unequal struggle Rudolph 
iad to change his hold, or to renew his grasp upon 
ler hair more than onee; for, see! here is another 
handful of torn-out hair—torn out by the roots! 
Follow me. Here we are in the room where he com- 
pleted his vengeance, There is the mouth of the 
pit—the open door of that closet reveals it.” 

Sir Edred halted abruptly, and stared at the black, 
yawning mouth, barely visible within the dark closet. 

“He did not throw her in. He protracted her 
agony of despair,” said the guide, hoarsely and whis- 
peringly, as if the fearful scene was then being en- 
cian ane hiseyes. ‘He slowly pushed her in— 
slive.” 

** Alive !” 

“No doubt. But she is dead by this time.” 

“Great Heaven! And my boy?” 

The guide, for answer, pointed at the two small 
footprints in the deep dust. 





Sir Edred saw them, but horror held him speechless. 

“Tt is all over now, Sir Edred. Remember your 
beloved wife and her weakness. Utter no loud 
cry——”" 

“Go on! Tell me what you suspect!” said Sir 
Edred, hoarsely. 

All that he and the guide had said since they left 
Lady Louise had been in cautious whispers. 

“T will tell you all that I surmise,” replied the 
guide, confident in his detective ability. “ Rudolph 
brought the lad to this place in his arms. Perhaps 
the boy was gagged. Phere, where the lad’s foot- 
prints are, Rudolph permitted him to stand for an in- 
stant that he might take a better hold upon him. 
Standing here—mark the position of the man’s great 
tracks, and the space between these two enormous 
ee ere one pointing towards the pit, the other 
behind and at an angle with the first—standing thus,” 
said the guide, and imitating the dreadful crime he 
was describing, “ he hurled the boy—dead or alive— 
into that pit!” 

Sir Edred, appalled by this statement and rehearsal 
of the foul and cowardly deed, was for a moment 
turned as it were to stone. 

Then his noble and expressive features began to 
writhe and be distorted from the soul-smiting grief 
that demanded violent vent. For an instant his 
powerful frame seemed in the grasp of a coming 
convulsion of nerve, brain, and muscle. 

“Remember, we must not permit Lady Louise to 
suspect this fact,” said the guide, terrified by the 
aspect of the bereaved diamond merchant, and fear- 
ing he was about to utter a wild ory of heart agony. 
“ We must tell her that your son es 

“ Escaped!” eriéd Sir Edred, in a voice like the 
blast of a his tortured soul 
to his lips. “‘ Would to Heaven thou 
ee 5S son! Would to Heaven I had died for 


“Sir Edred! Your wife!” cried the guide, plac- 
ing his hand upon Sir Bdred’s arm. 

‘ Away!” shouted the unhappy man, giving 
control to his rage, horror, and grief, and hurling the 
friendly hand of the guide aside. “I loved him even 
as I love my wife!” 

Then, bounding to the edge of the he threw 
himself upon his ded glared down into the deep 
darkness of the ¢hasm, and shouted as if his heart 
was in his voice: 

“Oh, my boy! my noble boy! Was it for this? 
Was it for this? Ernest, darling Ernest” 

“ Pather! dear father!” came up from below, in 
the clear, voice of the gallant, living boy. 

The voice of the unseen boy did not rise as from 
a great depth. 

udolph had no doubt, when he threw Ulgitha and 
Ernest into the pit, that it was, as it had always been 
known to him, a hundred feet deep. 

The cry of Ernest, clear, tri hopeful, came 
“(Rae Oe baa fifteen feet. 

To explain let us speak of the changes whici. 
we have already intimated had taken place in the 


tom and sides of the pit, which had once been a well, 
had at length caused a great way of the sides 
for many feet upward, and they had fallen in and 
united, forming t cavities on every side of what 
had been the and filling it up with loose earth 
and sand. , 

So that had Rudolph peered over the brink, and 
used a light to aid his eyes, he would have seen that 
Ulgitha, whom he first thrust over the brink, had 
fallen less than fifteen feet, upon a bed of soft, damp 
earth, and not a hundred feet, as he believed. 

But, as has been told, he did not dare gaze into 
the pit upon Ulgitha; and, not at all seriously injured 
by her fall, though stunned for a time, she remained 
bound, gagged, and helpless. 

But at first she imagined she had fallen, not a 
hundred, but a thousand feet, and was there to die a 
ering, horrid death in damp and darkness, with 
the mouldering remains of murdered men under and 
around her. 

It wag fortunate for her that she was gagged, else 
she would have filled the pit with her screams of de- 
spair; and being heard by Rudolph on his return 
with Ernest, he would have discovered the true state 
of affairs below, and made more sure of her death. 

It was fortunate, too, for the boy, that Ulgitha did 
not even groan when Rudolph was about to cast him 
into the pit; for had he suspected the truth, he would 
have strangled the lad ere he hurled him into the 
chasm, 

But before Rudolph returned with his second in- 
tended victim, Ulgitha, who was on her back, and 
gazing upward, had reflected that if she had fallen a 
hundred feet, or even half that distance, she would 
be either dead or far more terribly braised than she 
felt she was. 


full} “It te ! 
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She recognised, too, that she had not fallen upon a 
bed of slimy 00ze, such as she had once known was 
at the former bottom of the pit, but upon a bed of 
soft, moist, fresh earth and sand. 

It rapidly dawned upon her mind that great changes 
had been going on in the form and depth of the pit. 
The nearness of the voice of Rudolph on his return 
to the room above with Ernest assured her that she 
had fallen but a short distance from the brink of the 
pit, and the rays of the lamp he had placed upon 
the floor, passing a the low, square doorway 
of the open closet, enabled her to see the edges of 
the stone and wooden coping of the mouth of the 


pit. 

The distance being so small, and the voice of Ru- 
dolph loud, she heard his last words to the ym, 4 
bey, and the next moment knew nothing, for the 

ly of the lad descending from above fell heavily 
upon her breast, and beat both sense and breath from 
her for a few moments. 

Fortunately for Ernest, his body, in falling, in- 
voluntarily assumed such a posture that he came 
down upon Ulgitha in a sitting attitude, and, though 
greatly jarred by the concussion, he was compara- 
tively unhurt. 

Rudolph, it will be remembered, had fled the in- 
stant after he tossed the boy from him—fled in terror 
and dismay, pursued as it were by the despairing, 
threatening face of his youthful victim. 

For some time, shocked and bewildered, Ernest 
remained stretched across the motionless limbs of 
v'Rnes’ his mind in an indescribable state of terror. 

seeing the beams of the lamp which Rudolph 

had left shining through the open door at the mouth 

the pit, be recognised, as Ulgitha had done, that 
had not fallen very far. 

To ~~ Po joy he also discovered that he was 
able his hands from the cord with which Ru- 
ph had boandthem. His hands, free and groping 

fell upon the face of Ulgitha, who now began 
for breath under his weight. 
I have fallen upon her!” he 
after @ moment of horror. “She is not 
dead |” 

Scrambling from her body, he used his hands 
quickly to untie the cords at his ankles. This done, 
he felt about the face of Ulgitha, who was labouring 
furiously for breath, and, finding that she was gagged, 
telieved her jaws and her windpipe at the same in- 
stant. 

= tha !”? he whispered. 

bee eet a eet —wait !” muttered Ulgitha. 
“ Untie my hands!” and she rolled over upon her 


e. 

This he soon did, and the woman, who was all steel 
and strength, immediately freed her feet and knees 
from the cords that held them together. 

“Not @ word—except in my ear,” whispered she 
as she her arm around the boy, and put her 
lips to his ear. ‘‘If he hears us—if he suspects !” 

“ But my mother!” 

* She said she was in the hand of Heaven,” replied 

tha. “She should be—she is so good. I do not 
think Rudolph will harm her ; but that I do not know. 
If I could only tell why he left the lamp in that room 
up there. Iam afraid he is coming back.” 

Can we not climb up the sides of this place ?” 

“Take care! I imagine how it is, Master Ernest. 
The sides of the pit have fallen together. We are 
upon the top of the united sides, which have fallen 
inward. The earth slopes away here on my side, 
going down.” 

“Andon my side too,” said Ernest, after feeling 
blindly about. 

“Then we are, as it were, on the top of a huge 
pyramid of loose earth! The sides of this pit, fall- 
ing inward at the same time, have made a kind of 
pyramid, and its top, where we are, is in the 71 
centre of the pit. Here, I will stand up and see if 
can reach anything above.” 

She did so, but her upraised arms encountered 
nothing but air and darkness. She could reach to 
where the sides of the well had ceased to fall in. 
She dared not move far, for the ground under her 
feet sloped steeply. 

She crawled back immediately under the mouth of 
the opening above. 

- There is no way of escape,” she whispered, in 


despair. 
“There was a dull, heavy sound. Somewhere within 
the pit a great mass of clay and sand had fallen. 

” What is that ?””? whispered Ernest, 

“Earth falling,” replied Ulgitha, comprehending 
the cause of the smothered thud. “ The sides of the 
old well have falJen in all around us. The bottom 
of the pit must have sunk; there was water there 
once. Water is at work now, eating away into the 
space all around us. This cannot have been going 
on very long. There! another fall of earth some- 
where. We may be buried alive!” 

“Hark! What noise is that ?” 
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It was at this moment that Sir Edred and the 
guide began their furious attack upon the doors of 
the iun. 

The echo of this uproar reached even the ears of 
those in the pit. 

After listening for some time, Ulgitha whispered : 

« “The inn must de attacked! Perhaps the Riders 
have suspected tat the jewels of your father were 
brought to the inn by the runaway horse.” 

“Then thereis hope for us!” 

“For you—if they discover us before they set fire 
to the house.” 

“ Will they do that?” 

“ They will kill Rudolph, then set fire to the inn. 
Weare not loved, even by the Riders. If they dis- 
cover us—which is almost impossible—they may save 
you, Master Ernest, but they won’t spare me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I did not tell them the jewels were in 
the saddle of Sir Edred. It isa law of the Riders 
to put to death any one of their number, male or 
female, that.conceals booty that has not been duly 
divided.” 

“ Will they hurt my poor mother?” asked Ernest, 
in great alarm, 

“ Ay—as they did untome when I féll into their 
power years ago, they will deal with the unfortunate 
lady,” groaned Ulgitha. “She will pray for death 
—she will pray for death—as I did—as I did, in 
vain! Oh, my miserable sister!” she added, in a 
homes of despair, beating the earth with her brow and 

ands. 


Ernest could not see what she was doing, for un- 
derstand her meaning, except that she foreboded the 
worst treatment of his stepmother at the hands of the 
Riders. 

He clasped his hands and silently prayed for 
Heaven’s protection for Lady Van De Veer, whoin 
he loved with all the ardour of his soul. 


(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


LITERARY ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — “The best- 
thumbed book in my libraty,” said a writer remark- 
able for his orthography, “is ‘Johnson’s Diction- 
ary.’ ”’—Punch. 

NaturaL SBLEcTION. — “Development of 
Species!” said an old bill-discounter, ‘“ don’t talk 
to me about development of species. The only 
thing worth studying is development of specie!”— 
Punch. : 

MALAPROPIANA.—Mrs. Malaprop presents her 
compliments to Mr. Bruce, and bégs to be reformed 
if he considers that her giving jist a thimbleful of 
— to a cabman, for purveying her six boxes up 
above three pairs of stairs, would be permitted by 
the claws of the Excuseable Liquors Bill.—Punch. 

© worms! 

Uncle : “ And pray, Charles, how do you mean to 
deal with these overwhelming debts of yours ?” 

Nephew (jauntily): “Oh, those are all right, 
uncle; I’ve got a splendid idea—I’m getting up a 
stock company to pay them off.” 

An UNLIKELY RESULT. When Gir Thomas Moore 
was brought a prisoner to the Tower, the lieutenant, 
who had formerly received many favours from him, 
offered him “ suche poore cheere”’ ashe had; to 
which the ex-chancellor replied, ‘Assure yourself, 
master lieutenant, I do not dislike my cheer; but 
whensoever I do, then thrust me out of your 
loors.” 

THE CORRECT CUT. 

Young Lady: ‘* You will pardon the remark, Mr. 
Splashbrain ; but what a gorgeous shirt-front !” 

Mr. S.: “ Ya-as,I may say it has been my sole 
study this month past.” 

Young Lady ; «What a pity you are not a shirt- 
uaker!”—Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

MISAPPLICATION. 
_ Clergyman’s Wife (who takes great interest in. her 
industrial school): “Jane Brown, I’m sorry to hear 
rom your mistress that you are not diligent at 
aeedlework! Now you know who it is that ‘ 
work for idle hands to do?” 

Jane Brown (artfully thinking to propitiate) ; “ If 
you please, ’m, yeou dew, ’m!”—Punch., 

4 , NOT UNLIKELY. 

First Liberal: “Who knows but you may get 
into Parliament some day, Spinky ?”’ 

Second ditto: “ Ah! and be e First Lord o’ the 
Hadmiralty, for I knows as much about vorkhouses 
as @ good many on ’em, and can spout about 
economy.”’-—Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

NoT ORTHODOX, 

Rector to Farmer Giles: “How came you to put 
my horse into the pound, Giles ?” 

_ Giles: “For trespass, yer reverence. 
-Ooxing over into my garden.’’ 


inds 


He was 


Rector: ‘‘ And where is the trespass ?”’ 

Giles : “He would if he could; and you was a- 
saying on Sunday as how the intention was as bad 
as the act.”— Wiil-o’-the- Wisp. 

Rep Granits.—A German customer called upon 
a marble dealer, and was shown through the estab- 
lishment and yard. He was very much struck with 
the specimens of Scotch granite on exhibition. Re- 
ferring to the gray Scotch, he inquired, “ Vat ish 
dat?” “That is gray Scotch granite,” replied the 
dealer, ‘‘and this the red,” Pg wy to a finely 
polished monument. “ You s dat granite!’ ex- 
claimed the ; “you fools me notings. I 
knows him too well to be humbug mit your stories. 
He is no more as @ pig glass full of sausage meat, 
Dat is blayed out.” The marble dealer collapsed. 


CHARCOAL’S STORY. 


I’m only Charcoal, the blacksmith’s dog, 
Ugly and fast growing old ; 
Lying in sunshine the livelong day ; 
By the forge when the nights are cold. 
I look across at the little house, 
The door where I used to wait 
For « schoolboy shout, a merry face, 
To meet me within the gate. 


a | master, the smith, remembers too ; 

see on his grimy cheek, 

As he looks across at the cottage door, 
A pitiful, tear-drawn streak. 

He, stooping, lays in a trembling way 
His hand on my lifted head ; 

J look and whine, but we understand— 
Each thinks of the schoolboy dead. 


Prince is the tawny and handsome hound 
That comes with the hunting squire ; 

Smooth and well fed, with a stable bed, 
And a place by the kitchen fire. 

The squire is going away, he said ; 
He waited an hour to-day 

While master carefully shod his mare * 
In his slow, old-fashioned way. 


I heard him say, with an oath or two, 
“ Put an end to that sorry cur ; 

Better buy my Prince, he’s a noble beast.’ 
I heard, but I did not stir ; 

For I knew I was only & worn-out thing, 
Not bright, like the tawny hound, 

And felt I would gladly go and die 
On a short, new, churchyard mound. 


“‘ Well, squire ’’—the brawny arm rose and fell, 
The sparks-from the anvil flew— 

“T spose the critter that’s lyin’ there 
Ts not much actount to you. 

But while I live and can earn his keep 
Old Charcoal and I won't part ; 

For, squire, I really think sometimes, 
The dog has.a human heart. 

My litthe Jacky—he loved him so— 
And Jacky he’s gone, you see ; 

And 80 it seems as if Charcoal knows 
That he’s more than folks to me.” 


The squire is gone with his horse and hound, 
And master and I still wait 
Together, and side by side go in 
At night through the lenely gate. 
But by-and-bye one must go alone— 
One only be left | wpe 
To pass the gate and the cottage door; 
‘Alas, if it should be me! ms "Pp. L 


GEMS. 


Toerr on the side of feeling and humanity is never 
a disgrace. 

TrutH is violated by falsehood, and it may be 

ally outraged by silence. 

EN often escape lightly from the first impru- 
dence, and suffer terribly from its repetition, for 
folly repeated becomes sin, and sin is always 
punked There is no variableness in the goverti- 
ment of Providence. 

Nature has concealed at the bottom of our minds 
talents and abilities of which we are not aware. ‘Tlie 
passions alone have the privilege of bringing them 
to light and of giving us sometimes views more cer- 
_ andmore perfect than art could possibly pro- 

uce. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
GINGERBREAD Nuts.—Rub one quarter of a 
pound of butter in one pound of flour, half a pound 
of sugar, ounce of ginger, peel of one lemon, and 


three Work it well and bake in small thin 
cakes, rdiled out. 


Metissa’s Potato PuppinG.—One quarter of 





a@ pound of boiled potatoes, same of sugar and 





butter, one wine-glass of mixed wine and brandy, 
half a gill of rose-water, one teaspoonful of mixed 
spice, cinnamon, and nutmeg, with three beaten 
eggs. ein puff paste, without any top crust, 
Wuite CustarpD.—Take the whites of eight eggs, 
five tablespoons of white sugar, one pint of milk, 
and one pint of cream. Boil the milk and cream 
together, stir the sugar gently in the eggs ; do not 
beat them or let them froth. Add the milk and 
cream slowly to the eggs and sugar, flavour it with 
lemon or illa extract, then pour it in cups, put 
the cups in a pan of boiling water, and set the pan 
in a cool oven. Add fire to it and bake a light brown. 
Twenty minutes ought to be long enough to cook 
—— This is very delicious and delicate for 
e sick, 


STATISTICS. 


From the musketry report just published we seo 
that letter F company 27th Regiment is the best 
shooting company in the army for the year 1870-71, 
its figure of merit being 177°01. Sergeant M. Con- 
lan, lst battalion 20tk Regiment, is the best shot, 
he having obtained 114 points in the Ist and 2nd 
classes. The best judge of distances is Private G. 
Wildey, 2nd battalion 20th Regiment, his score 
being 24, 18, 18 points in the 3rd, 2nd, and lst 
classes respectively. 

Unpaip Drvyipenps.—The annual account ren- 
dered under 48 George III., cap. 4, shows, at the 
beginning of the year 1871, 957,601/. dividends on 
the National Debt due and not demanded. The 
sum of 876,739/. had been advanced to the Govern- 
ment in pursuance of the statute above named, and 
80,862U.. remained in the hands of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Between the beginning of April, 1870, and 
the end of that year the amount of dividends due 
and not demanded was reduced by upwards of 
50,0007. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A piaMonpD of 119 carats—perfect, and of first 
water, has been found at Queenstown, at the Cape. 

Prince ArTuur attained his majority on the lst 
of May. 


Tue Temps calculates that more than 500,000 
people have left Paris since the end of the siege. 

A very extensive bed of oysters has been dis- 
covered off Tenby, on the South Wales coast. 

Ir is stated that the Emperor of the French has 
sold the Villa Mills at Rome for the sum of 600,000 
francs (24,0001). 

Tue Emperor Napoteon.—The Emperor 
Napoleon has attained the age of 63. He was born 
in Paris on the 20th of April, 1808. 

Tue Sultan has ordered several new state caiques 
to be built for him at the arsenal. The cost of 
these gorgeous craft is about 2,000/. each. 

Tr Premier has granted a pension of 1001. a year 
from the Civil List to Mr. Warwick Brookes, an 
artist well known and highly appreciated in Man- 
chester. e 

Tux Lord Chamberlain has notified that Her 
Majesty’s birthday will be “kept” this year on 
Saturday, May 20th. Her Majesty was born in 
Kensington Palace on the 24th of May, 1819. 

Tus largest magnet ever produced is now in 
courseof manufacture at the Collingridge Works 
at Westminster. When completed it will weigh 
nearly two tons, and‘will be of the value of 500. 

JouN MAY, a man who had attained to 102 years 
of age, died recently inthe West of England. He 
entered Devonport dockyard nearly ninety years ago, 
and at the time of his decease was in the full pos- 
session of his faculties. 

A Facutious farmer in the rm y cot, 
when filli his census return, stated in the last 

aig tte to infirmities that he had been 
suffering from an infliction of the malt tax since his 
birth. 

Pree cefisus returns of a few of the towns in 
Devon have been made up. Newton Abbot has a 
population of 7,439, an increase of 20 per cent. ; 
Kingsbridge, 1,575; Paignton, 3,566, an increase of 
476 ; Sidmouth, 3,370. 

A GENTLEMAN was sadly deluded at a fancy fair 
the other day. He offered a young lady two guineas 
for a curl from her head. His surprise may be 
imagined when the young lady promptly cut it off 
and gave it to him with a smile. His further indig- 
nation may be imagined when he learned that the 
entire covering cost only two shillings. 

Iw addition to the “Brighton” and “ Tunbridge 
Wells” coaches—now established institutions— 
two more are to run at the commencement of May, 
one to Oatlands Park (Walton-on-Thames) and tho 
other to Dorking, this last passing through the far- 
famed Vale of Mickleham: 
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